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The GENERAL ASSEMBLY met in plenary session on 
December 7 and 8. It elected the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
to membership of the Economic and Social Council 
and deferred election of the final member to a later 
session. It adopted: a resolution approving the elec- 
tion of K. V. Dzung (China), Jan Papanek (Czecho- 
slovakia) and James E. Webb (United States) to the 
Committee on Contributions; a resolution recom- 
mending that the representatives of the Ukraine, 
Sweden and Canada appoint external auditors from 
their countries for auditing the accounts of the United 
Nations; a resolution postponing until the next ses- 
sion of the General Assembly a decision on the in- 
stallation of a system of simultaneous interpretation; 
a resolution extending United Nations privileges and 
immunities to all members of the staff except those 
employed locally at hourly rates; a resolution urging 
Members to take early action on exempting nationals 
employed by the United Nations from taxation; a 
resolution changing the date of the opening of the 
General Assembly each year from the Tuesday follow- 
ing September 2 to the third Tuesday in September; 
a resolution recommending the procedure to be fol- 
lowed for the transfer of the assets of the League of 
Nations; a resolution approving an official United 
Nations emblem and asking Members to prevent its 
misuse; a resolution expressing the opinion that the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa should be in 
conformity with agreements concluded between the 
two Governments and the provisions of the Charter 
and requesting the two Governments to report to the 
next session of the General Assembly the measures 
adopted to this effect (see page 4). 


> 


The First ComMITTEE (PoLiTicAL AND SECURITY) 
met on December 3, 4, 5. 6, 8 and 9, and adopted two 
Resolutions concerning the Panamanian draft Declara- 
tions on the Rights and Duties of States and on 
Fundamental Human Rights and Freedoms. The Reso- 
lutions recommended that the former Declaration be 
referred to the Committee established to study the 
methods of codification of international law, and the 
latter to the Commission on Human Rights of the 
Economic and Social Council, and asked these bodies 
to submit a report before the next session of the 
General Assembly (see page 22). 


After receiving the report of its Sus-ComMITTEE 2. 
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which met on December 3, 4, 5 and 6, on the method 
of voting in the Security Council, the Committee 
adopted the Australian Resolution, as amended, pro- 
posing that the General Assembly request the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council to ensure that 
the use of the special voting privilege of the perma- 
nent members did not impede the Council reaching 
decisions promptly and drawing attention to the views 
expressed on the subject during the present session 
of the General Assembly (see page 20). 


o 


On December 9 the Committee adopted a resolution 
based on a text submitted by its Sus-ComMiTTEE 4. 
with an amendment by Belgium, concerning rela- 
tions, with Franco Spain; the resolution calls for 
the immediate recall from Madrid by Members 
of the United Nations of their Ambassadors and 
Ministers Plenipotentiary; recommends that Franco 
Spain be debarred from membership with specialized 
agencies established by, or brought into relationship 
with, the United Nations, and that the Security Coun- 
cil consider adequate measures to remedy the situa- 
tion if a democratic government is not established 
within a reasonable period of time (see page 12). 


At the conclusion of the general debate on the ques- 
tion of the reduction and control of armaments, a Sub- 
Committee (3) was set up to co-ordinate the various 
resolutions tables. At its first meeting on December 5. 
it elected the Assembly President as its Chairman and 
adopted a United States resolution concerning the 
reduction and control of armaments as the basis for 
its discussion. General debate continued at meetings 
on December 5, 6, 7 and 9 and a drafting sub-com- 
mittee was set up (see page 9). 


o 


Recommendation 2 of the draft resolution, as re- 
worded by Drafting Sub-Committee 1, on the World 
Shortage of Cereals and dealing with the need for in- 
dustrial countries to expand production, transportation 
and export of farm equipment to agricultural coun- 
tries, was adopted by the Seconp Committee (Eco- 
NOMIC AND FINANCIAL) on December 3. After discus- 
sion at meetings on December 5, 6, 7 and 9 the Com- 
mittee approved the text of a resolution on the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of devastated areas as agreed by 
Drafting Sub-Committee 2, and adopted a draft reso- 
lution on post-UNRRA Relief together with amend- 





ments: (1) setting up a special technical committee to 
study and report the needs of the receiving nations 
and (2) asking the Secretary-General to report on the 
methods for collecting on a world-wide scale the 
equivalent of one day’s earnings from individuals 
(see page ..). 

oO 


A draft resolution approving the agreements con- 
cluded by the Ecenomic and Social Council with FAO, 
UNESCO, ILO and [CAO, and asking the Council to 
report to the General Assembly within three years on 
the measure of progress achieved in co-ordinating the 
work of these four specialized agencies was adopted 
by the Joint CommitTTEE of the SECOND AND THIRD 
COMMITTEES at a meeting on December 3. On De- 
cember 4 and 6 the Committee adopted: a draft reso- 
lution on the assumption by the Secretary-General 
and the Economic and Social Council of the non- 
political functions and activities previously _ per- 
formed by the League of Nations. The Committee also 
passed a resolution to the effect that the General As- 
sembly recommend to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil the study of the organization and unification of 
international exchanges of information relating to 
town planning and building, and recommending the 
holding of an international conference of town plan- 
ning experts; and a resolution that the Economic and 
Social Council study the question of providing effec- 
tive ways and means for furnishing expert advice in 
the economic, social and cultural fields to Member na- 
tions desiring the Council’s assistance. 


> 


At meetings on December 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 9 the 
TuHirD CommiTTEe (SociaAL AND HUMANITARIAN) ap- 
proved the proposed Constitution of the International 
Refugee Organization with the exception of Annex II 
containing the figures of the first year’s budget and 
scale of contributions which goes to the General As- 
sembly from the Fifth Committee. It adopted draft 
reports on: women’s rights; an international confer- 
ence on information; the World Health Organization: 
a Declaration on Human Rights; the translation of 
World Classics and the transfer of certain advisory 
social welfare functions of UNRRA. 


Sus-ComMiTTEE | of the THirp CommitTTEE, after 
discussion at meetings on December 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 
adopted a resolution for establishing an International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 


o> 


The FourtH CoMMITTEE (TRUSTEESHIP) met on 
December 8 and 9 and adopted two U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments applicable to most of the draft trusteeship 
agreements recommending to the mandatory powers 
the deletion of the phrase “as an integral part” of the 
administering authority in providing for the adminis- 
tration of the territories, and calling for review and 
modification of the trusteeship agreements after a 


limited period of years. A ten year period was added 
by a Chinese amendment. The Committee also re. 
versed the decisions of its Sub-Committee 2—which 
concluded its work after meetings on December 3, 4 
and 5—by adopting: a resolution calling for the set- 
ting up of an ad hoc committee of experts to examine 
and make recommendations on the information sub- 
mitted on non-self-governing territories; a resolution 
rejecting any solution involving the incorporation of 
South West Africa in the Union of South Africa and 
requesting the South African Government to submit a 
trusteeship agreement; and amendments to the revised 
draft of the Philippine resolution to the effect that 
the Economic and Social Council is called on to con- 
voke regional conferences on non-self-governing peo- 
ples in co-operation with the administering govern- 
ments concerned. 

At meetings on December 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 9 Sus. 
ComMITTEE 1 of the FourtH COMMITTEE approved 
the draft trusteeship agreements except for the pre- 
ambles submitted by New Zealand for Western Samoa; 
by the United Kingdom for Tanganyika, British Togo- 
land and the French Cameroons; Belgium for Ruanda- 
Urundi; and Australia for New Guinea. It also ap- 
proved its Rapporteurs report and suggested rules of 
procedure for submission to the full committee. The 
Sub-Committee adopted a United States proposal that 
any terms of trusteeship by this Assembly session 
should be subject to the understanding that there had 
been no definition of the term “states directly con- 
cerned” (see page 48). 


> 


The FirrH ComMITTEE (ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BupGETARY) met on December 3, 4, 5. 7 and 9 and 
adopted the agreement of protocol on the transfer to 
the United Nations of certain assets of the League of 
Nations and a recommendation that Member nations 
come to an agreement in order to allow the U.S.S.R. 
and other Member nations of the League who with- 
drew before its liquidation. to participate in its assets. 
lt adopted texts of draft reports to the General 
Assembly concerning the administration of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice; the text of the agreements 
concerning the Peace Palace at The Hague; amended 
and approved the financial article No. 10 and the 
provisional budget (Annex II) of the draft Consti- 
tution of the International Refugee Organization and 
referred the question of the scale of contributions to 
the IRO to its Sub-Committee on Contributions. 


> 


The Apvisory COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BupGeTary Questions held closed meetings on De- 
cember 3. 4. 6 and 9. 

oO 

At meetings on December 3, 4, 5, 6 and 9 the 
SixtH ComMitTEE (LEGAL) adopted a recommenda- 
tion of the Economic and Social Council to include 
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in the agreements with the ILO, UNESCO, FAO and 
ICAO a provision granting them direct access to the 
International Court of Justice for advisory opinions. 
It also adopted the reports of the Joint Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Fifth and Sixth Committees concerning: 
the pensions of judges and salaries and travelling 
expenses of judges and other officials of the Court; an 
amendment to the provisional rules of procedure to 
change the date of meeting of the regular annual 
session of the General Assembly; the categories of 
oficials to whom privileges and immunities of the 
United Nations should apply; an agreement concern- 
ing the premises of the Peace Palace at The Hague; 
and the order in which votes should be taken in the 
Assembly on various proposals relating to the same 
question. It approved the Report of Sub-Committee 1 
that the General Assembly establish a Committee to 
study methods for the progressive development of in- 
ternational law and its codification; adopted a resolu- 
tion containing an affirmation of the principles of 
international law recognized by the Charter of the 
Nuremberg tribunal; approved the legal aspects of 
the Economic and Social Council’s report on the 
transfer of functions and activities of the League of 
Nations to the United Nations; adopted a resolution 
for the recognition of genocide as a crime under 
international law; and adopted a Security Council 
recommendation concerning the conditions on which 
Switzerland may become a party to the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice. 


Sus-CommitTEE 1 of the SixtH CoMMITTEE con- 
cluded its work on December 7 after adopting the 
final text of the regulations concerning the registra- 
tion and publication of treaties and_ international 
agreements and its draft report to the full Committee. 


> 
The general debate on its Sub-Committee’s report 
and recommendations and on the relative merits of 
the east or west coast of the United States for the site 
of the permanent headquarters of the United Nations 
was continued by the PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS 
COMMITTEE at meetings on December 4, 5, 6 and 9 
(see page 43). 
o 


The Commission oN Narcotic Drucs met on De- 
cember 3. 4, 5, 6 and 9. It adopted “in principle” a 
Chinese draft resolution on the control of narcotic 
drugs in Japan and Korea and set up a sub-com- 
mittee—which met on December 5 and 7—to examine 
the technical aspects involved; decided to issue. 
subject to the approval of the Economic and Social 
Council. a questionnaire to governments concerned 
calling for information needed to continue prepara- 
tory work for an international conference on the 
limitation of raw materials; approved a memorandum 
on drug addiction prepared by the Secretariat: 
adopted a Chinese proposal that the work of drafting 
a revised and comprehensive list of narcotic drugs 
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be entrusted to a single expert attached to the Secre- 
tariat; adopted a proposal to add an Article to the 
Provisional Rules of Procedure whereby the Commis- 
sion may appoint such standing committees, ad hoc 
committees and technical committees as may be re- 
quired; and adopted a resolution that the Commission 
establish a narcotic control organization to ensure 
adequate supplies of narcotic drugs for the medicinal 
and scientific requirements of Germany, to prevent 
illicit trafic and to ensure the full application in 
German territories of all narcotic conventions through 
the Allied Control authorities. 


o 


The Atomic ENercy Comission met on December 
5 and discussed the problem of the control of atomic 
energy in its relation to discussion on the general 
reduction of armaments in the First Committee. The 
United States representative submitted a draft resolu- 
tion of certain findings and recommendations for 
inclusion in the Commission’s forthcoming report to 
the Security Council (see page 30). 


> 


The Secretary-General received a communication 
from the acting Chairman of the delegation of Greece 
dated December 3, asking him to bring to the attention 
of the Security Council under Articles 34 and 35 of 
the Charter a situation leading to friction between 
Greece and its neighbors. 


> 


In Paris the Commissions, Committees and Sub- 
Committees of the UNESCO GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE continued to meet throughout the week. On 
December 6 the Conference in plenary session elected 
Dr. Julian Huxley as Director-General of UNESCO. 
On December 9 the Conference considered the Pro- 
gram Committee’s schedule of priorities which in- 
clude: dissemination of knowledge through education 
and mass media; revision of text-books and related 
teaching materials; possibilities of a world-wide radio 
network in co-operation with the United Nations; and 
removal of barriers to a free flow of information. It 
passed a resolution urging every Member nation to 
do its utmost to implement UNESCO's program. 


On December 5 the Administrative and Legal Com- 
mittee adopted the draft agreement between the 
United Nations and UNESCO. 

The reports on education, social science, natural 
science, mass communications, creative arts and 
“UNESCO Month” were adopted by the Program 
Committee on December 5. 


The Mass Communications Sub-Committee adopted 
on December 3 a resolution that UNESCO help form 
and operate a United Nations film board, and a 
proposal to free educational films from customs’ 
duties. 





Decisions on Indians in South Africa 


Treatment should conform to Charter and obligations 


The General Assembly at its 52nd plenary meeting 
on December 8 adopted by 31 votes to 15 with six 
abstentions the resolution proposed by the Joint First 
and Sixth Committees concerning the question of the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa. This resolution 
had been proposed in committee by the French and 
Mexican representatives, and had taken the place of 
the Indian proposal which had been withdrawn in its 
favor. 


It reads, “The General Assembly having taken note 
of the application made by the Government of India 
regarding the treatment of Indians in the Union of 
South Africa, and having considered the matter: 


“(1) States that, because of that treatment, friendly 
relations between the two Member states have been 
impaired, and unless a satisfactory settlement is 
reached, these relations are likely to be further im- 
paired ; 


(2) Is of the opinion that the treatment of Indians 
in the Union should be in conformity with the inter- 
national obligations under the agreements concluded 
between the two Governments and the relevant provi- 
sions of the Charter; 


“(3) Therefore requests the two Governments to re- 
port at the next session of the General Assembly the 
measures adopted to this effect.” 


South African amendment 


The adoption of the resolution followed a debate 
spread over three plenary meetings of the Assembly. 
The debate was opened by Field Marshal Smuts 
(Union of South Africa) who moved an amendment 
to the resolution referring to the fact that the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Assembly to deal with the matter 
was in doubt and that consequently legal as well as 
factual questions were involved, stating that a decision 
“based on authoritatively declared juridical founda- 
tions” was the one most likely to promote the purposes 
of the Charter, and requesting the International Court 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on whether the 
matters were essentially within the domestic jurisdic- 
tion of the Union, 


In moving the amendment Field Marshal Smuts 
stated that the vote in the Joint Committee on the 
resolution had been indecisive. The resolution had 
received 24 votes, while 19 were cast against it and 
11 delegations did not vote. He therefore asked for a 
decision of the Assembly in view of the seriousness of 
the matter, and also in view of the fact that under the 


procedure adopted, the Joint Committee did not vote 
on the question of referring the matter to the Interna- 
tional Court for an advisory opinion. He maintained 
that the Court and not a political forum was the cor- 
rect organ of the United Nations to determine such a 
question and stressed the right of any state to have 
access to the Court for a determination of its iaterna- 
tional legal obligations. 


For South Africa, Field Marshal Smuts said, the 
condemnation involved in the resolution was a very 
serious matter. The Indian delegation had itself em- 
phasized the importance of the subject. 


Legal question in dispute 


The view that the legal question of whether inter- 
national obligations existed under the agreements 
concluded between the Indian and South African Gov- 
ernments should be determined by the Court was sup- 
ported by the United States representative, Mr, Fahy. 
It was impossible, he said, without recourse to the 
Court to decide if the question was one of domestic 
jurisdiction. The discussions in the Joint Committee 
had been primarily a discussion of the political char- 
acter of the problems involved, rather than a con- 
sideration of this legal question, since those members 
of the Committee who had favored a reference to the 
Court had refrained from expressing their opinions on 
the legal aspects of the case so as not to prejudge the 
issue which the Court would consider if submitted to 
it. Reference to the Court would not involve it in 
political controversy, but would remove the legal prob- 
lem from political debate. The Charter laid down that 
even in matters which might endanger peace and secu- 
rity the Security Council should take into considera- 
tion that legal disputes should as a rule be referred to 
the Court. The Charter stated that the Court was the 
principal judicial organ of the United Nations, and it 
was proper to refer legal questions to it. The resolu- 
tion before the Assembly assumed the existence of in- 
ternational obligations, a legal question which was 
disputed. 


Reference to Court supported 


Moreover, held the United States representative. 
reference to the Court would be more likely to assist a 
solution which would benefit the Indians in South 
Africa than the adoption of the resolution, The United 
States representative therefore supported the South 
African amendment, while stating that he would have 
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preferred it stated in terms of international obligations 
under agreements concluded rather than in terms of 
domestic jurisdiction. 


In order to eliminate discriminatory legislation, it 
was necessary, Mr. Castro (El Salvador) said, to im- 
plement the Charter in such a way as to give the Inter- 
national Court of Justice or any other tribunal created 
for the purpose, compulsory jurisdiction in such mat- 
ters. Otherwise the solution of any concrete case 
would be barred by the provision in the Charter for- 
bidding the United Nations from taking action in mat- 
ters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 


state. 


Mr, Castro referred to the resolution unanimously 
adopted by the General Assembly calling on govern- 
ments and responsible authorities to take steps to put 
an end to religious and racial persecution and discri- 
mination, and assumed that the South African Govern- 
ment would take the necessary steps to comply with 
this resolution. In this hope, he supported the South 
African amendment. 


Indian statement 


Mrs. Pandit (India) asked the General Assembly to 
endorse the decision of the Joint Committee. The Char- 
ter would be a dead letter and professions about a free 
world would be empty mockery if fundamental viola- 
tions of the Charter were to be treated as matters of 
domestic jurisdiction. Ii was not necessary, she said, 
in order to come to a decision, for the Assembly to 
pronounce on disputed points of fact. South Africa 
had admitted racial discrimination and racial segrega- 
tion. For many years the Government of India had 
proiested and sought agreement and had finally been 
forced to retaliate and bring the matter before the 
world. and the Union Government had.taken no steps. 
The Union Government was a signatory to the Charter. 
and stood committed to honor its obligations. 


The South African defence, said Mrs. Pandit, rested 
on the assertion that segregation and discrimination 
was essential to western standards of life; this implied 
that ihe ghetto should be legalized as part of the 
world’s social system. 

South Africa. Mrs. Pandit said, had sought to dis- 
miss the Assembly as a mere political forum but it was 
for the representatives to judge whether ihey were 
competent to pronounce on a violation of the basic 
principles on which the United Nations was built. 


Case summed up 


There was nothing. she said, in the resolution before 
the Assembly to which Members could object. We 
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must create, Mrs. Pandit said, the abounding confi- 
dence of the common people in the United Nations as 
a defender of justice, public law and morality. She 
summed up her case as an issue of proven violation 
of the Charter and of acute dispute between Members: 
an issue the decision of which would make or mar the 
loyalty and confidence of the common people. 


The Chinese representative, Mr. Wellington Koo, 
stated the reasons why his delegation supported the 
resolution. The matter, he held, was primarily politi- 
cal in character and it was essential to solve it speed- 
ily, since the relations between India and South Africa 
had now been completely suspended. Although China 
was interested in the question, since not only Indians 
but all Asiatics were affected by the discriminatory 
laws, she was in iouch with the Union Government and 
hoped to be able to settle the matter as it concerned 
her amicably and was therefore speaking merely from 
the point of view of a Member of the United Nations. 


Reference to the Court, Mr. Koo agreed, was not 
objectionable in principle, but the legal aspect of the 
case could not be divorced from the facts. Moreover. 
if the Court ruled that the question was within the 
competence of the United Nations, the Assembly would 
still have to deal with it and delay was inadvisable in 
the presenti strained situation. If the Court ruled that 
the matter was within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United Nations, that would not help the Indians in the 
Union. If it gave a divided opinion, its prestige was 
likely to be damaged. 

Mr. Koo agreed with the Indian representative that 
the resolution proposed was a very mild one to which 
no one could take exception; it really amounted to an 
offer of good offices. This, he held, was the least the 
United Nations could do to carry out the purposes of 
the Charter. 


Importance of human rights 


Mr. de la Colina (Mexico) in recapitulating the 
arguments he had advanced in the Joint Committee 
stressed the importance of the provisions in the Char- 
ter for promoting respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction. These 
placed an obligation on every state to observe with- 
out making any distinctions those rights and freedoms 
which it recognized. The Assembly was fully compe- 
tent to make recommendations to Members of the 
United Nations on any questions within the framework 
of the Charter (excepi for the express provision that it 
should not make recommendations on matters affecting 
peace and security with which the Security Council 
was dealing). The countries of America were firmly 
attached to the principle of non-iniervention, but a 
recommendation from the General Assembly derived 
from the provisions of the Charter did not constitute 








intervention. This recommendation did not mean, he 
said, that the parties to the dispute, if they agreed on 
the legal points to be submitted to the Court, should 
be debarred from submitting them to it. 


In conclusion Mr. de la Colina expressed admiration 
and friendship for South Africa, and explained that 
the reasons for his delegation’s support of the resolu- 
tion were to co-operate towards ensuring the dignity 
of man and social justice contemplated in the Charter, 
to claim for the Assembly the power inherent in it, 
and to reafliirm the principle condemning discrimina- 
tion. 


By the Charter, human rights had been taken out of 
the province of domestic jurisdiction and placed 
within the realm of international law. said Mr. Alfaro 
(Panama). To refer the question to the Court, he 
held, would be tantamount to a manifestation by the 
General Assembly that it thought the provisions of the 
Charter on human rights ineffective because they were 
nullified by the provision on domestic jurisdiction. 
On the contrary the United Nations should show that 
the protection of human rights was its own and real 
concern, and that it would discharge its duties in this 
respect. 


**4 moral question” 


The Philippine representative. General Romulo, 
stressed the importance of not voting on the issue on 
racial grounds. The matter of the Indian complaint 
was a moral question of the first importance, and the 








General Assembly could not discharge its obligations 
by refusing to exercise its moral judgment or by call- 
ing on some other organization to make a judicial 
decision. General Romulo supported the French- 
Mexican resolution, and paid a tribute to the Indian 
delegation for its spirit of conciliation in agreeing to 
it. It was not beyond the powers of the General Assem- 
bly, he said, to give counsel or advice or to appeal to 
Members to observe peaceful and friendly relations 
with one another. 


The Uruguayan representative, Mr. Arrosa. sup- 
ported the resolution. The General Assembly, he said, 
must take into consideration the question referring to 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa because it 
affected the fundamental question of human rights 
which was one of the objects of the United Nations, 
because it had brought about a serious difference be- 
tween two Members of the United Nations, because to 
refer it to the Court would mean delaying the ques- 
tion, and lastly because the invitation contained in 
the draft resolution addressed to the two parties was 
not an illegitimate interference in domestic affairs. 


Two important legal questions 


The Netherlands representative, Mr. van Kleffens, 
while saying that his delegation was sympathetically 
inclined towards the iestenmieatian and political con- 
ceptions of the draft resolution, felt that the legal 
aspect of the question had not been given sufficient 
consideration. There were, he said, two important 
legal questions. The first was whether there were 


Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, head 
of the Indian delegation chatting 
in the delegates lounge at Flush- 
ing Meadows with Enrique V. 
Corominas, centre, and Jorge Sola, 
of the Argentinian delegation. To 
Mrs. Pandit’s left is R. N. Baner- 
jee, one of the advisers of her 
delegation. 
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international obligations and if so whether they had 
been violated. The second was the correct interpre- 
tation of Article 2, paragraph 7 of the Charter (pro- 
viding for non-interference in matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of any state) which 
was important from the point of view of the whole 
future of the organization. Since the answer to this 
question had to be given for the first time and would 
therefore constitute an important precedent, the best 
legal advice available should be obtained. 


The Belgian representative, Mr. Kaeckenbeeck, 
thought that the question of the respective limits of 
intervention and non-intervention in domestic matters 
was essentially a legal one, which should be referred 
to the Court. This method, he held, would be most 
advantageous to the interested parties and was also 
the only one which would not lead to the creation of 
a dangerous precedent. Belgium believed that legal 
questions should be dealt with legally and political 
questions politically; the Court was in the best posi- 
tion to solve a legal question. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross (United Kingdom) stressed 
the danger to the organization of not requesting an 
authoritative decision on the Assembly’s jurisdiction 
to try a Member state before condemning it, particu- 
larly when that Member had requested such a decision. 
He saw no reason why the Court should be divided, 
but even if it were he did not think that would be 
disastrous; cases should not only be submitted to the 
Court on which it was certain to agree. 


Merits of judicial decision 


A decision passed by the Assembly by a majority 
having no obligatory force could do nothing but 
exacerbate the situation in South Africa, whereas a 
judicial decision from the Court would be one 
which the South African Government would have 
to implement. It was not the South African Govern- 
ment, said Sir Hartley, that the Assembly wanted to 
help nor the Indian politicians “so unhappily divided 
by communal strife and discrimination in their own 
country”, but the Indians in South Africa. 


The question of domestic jurisdiction was not one 
of merits, but of powers—to give an emotional and 
political answer to it was to strike at the rule of law. 
If it was obvious what rights and liberties should be 
enforced by states, there would be no need for the 
proposed Bill of Human Rights which the Economic 
and Social Council had been asked to draw up. If the 
question of the Indians in South Africa were within 
the jurisdiction of the Assembly, there were many 
other questions which would have to be examined. 
This difficulty would always arise until Article 2 
paragraph 7 of the Charter had been authoritatively 
defined. Such a definition could be given by the Court. 
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Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts, Prime Minister and 

Minister of External Affairs of the Union of South Africa 

with General Carlos P. Romulo, chairman of the delegation 

of the Republic of the Philippines in the General Assembly 
Hall at Flushing Meadows. 


And, if it was justice that was sought, the Court was 
the organ established to administer justice. 


The Egyptian representative, El-Sanhoury Pasha 
referred to the Egyptian resolution against persecution 
and discrimination which had been unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly. 


The resolution before the Assembly, he said, was 
a mere statement of facts and an appeal to two 
Members of the United Nations, and was within the 
competence of the Assembly. Every question had 
numerous aspects and in the present case the political 
aspect overshadowed all others. He therefore saw no 
reason to refer the matter to the Court. Moreover 
Members were bound to fulfil their obligations under 
the Charter, and discriminatory legislation and 
practices were in flagrant contradiction with those 
obligations. 


Referring to Poland’s experience of racial and na- 
tional discrimination resulting from the “herrenvolk” 
idea, the Polish representative, Mr. Winiewicz, stressed 
that the discrimination practised in South Africa in- 
volved the relations between two continents, Europe 
and Asio. India had exhausted several means for satis- 
factory settlement before bringing the case to the 
Assembly. South Africa had not taken any such steps, 


? 
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and had merely contested the right of the General 
Assembly to interfere. 


Resolution stated jacts 


The French-Mexican resolution was not discrimi- 
natory. he said, it merely stated the facts and 
expressed the opinion that the treatment of the 
Indians in the Union should be in conformity with 
international obligations under the agreement con- 
cluded between the two Governments and the relevant 
provisions of the Charter. To do less would be to 
sacrifice a clear political issue to a doubtful juridical 
interpretation. In conclusion he expressed the hope 
that the voice of the Assembly had an equal authority 
to that of the International Court. 


The U.S.S.R. representative. Mr. Vyshinsky, re- 
ferred to the successive measures of discrimination 
taken by the Union Government. It was impossible 
to deny the facts, so the South African delegation. 
supported by the United Kingdon representative. were 
now trying to shift to the juridical level. 


He contended, however, that even on a juridical 
level the matter was within the competence of the 
Assembly. Article 2 paragraph 7 of the Charter 
stated that Members should not be required to submit 
matters within their domestic jurisdiction to settlement 
under the Charter. However, if India wished to bring 
its complaint to the Assembly it had the right to do 
so. He quoted from the agreements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of the Union. 
and stated that contractual obligations between the two 
countries had been broken The question. he held. was 
definitely international in character. 


In order to judge the case fairly it was not neces- 
sary. as had been suggested by the United Kingdom 
representative. to refer it to the International Court. It 
should be dealt with by an international forum, but 
that body should be the General Assembly. 


Mrs. Pandit (India) intervened to refer to two 
points made in the speech of the British representa- 
tive. She asked whether a decision of the Court would 
be less likely to be flouted than a decision of the Gen- 


eral Assembly. As to Sir Hartley’s reference to com- 


munal strife in India, Mrs. Pandit retorted that these 
differences had been brought about largely by Britain. 
She expressed the gratitude not only of the people of 
India and of the Indians in South Africa but of the 
millions in every country whose hearts had been 
warmed by the expression in the Assembly of world 
opinion in defence of justice and fundamental human 


rights. 


Assembly’s powers limited 


Explaining that New Zealand was not expressing her 
views on the merits of the dispute, Sir Carl Berendsen, 
the New Zealand representative, said that the Charter 
which all Members had accepted, provided what the 
organization could and could not do. New Zealand 
was in favor of the Assembly’s having the widest pos- 
sible powers, but the Assembly could only act within 
the limits of the Charter, and there were serious doubts 
as to its competence to deal with the points of sub. 
stance in the question under consideration. It would 
be unwise and improper, said Sir Carl, to record a 
decision on the substance of a matter in which there 
was doubt as to the Assembly’s competence until every 
proper step had been taken to resolve that doubt. He 
therefore was in favor of referring the question to the 
International Court. 


The final speaker in the debate, Mr. Arce (Argen- 
tina) declared his country’s opposition to discrimina- 
tion, but thought that care should be taken in inter- 
preting the Charter. The Court, which was one of the 
principal organs of the United Nations, was the right 
body to decide if the matter was within the jurisdiction 
of the General Assembly. Moreover, a decision by the 
Court would take no longer than the method proposed 
in the resolution, and would have the advantage of 
being taken on legal grounds. 


After a discussion the General Assembly decided by 
29 votes to 24, with one abstention to vote by a two- 
thirds majority on the question. 


The South African amendment was then defeated by 
31 votes to 21, with two abstentions, and the Mexican- 
French resolution was adopted by 32 votes to 15 with 
six abstentions. 
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Discussion of the question of a general reduction of 
armaments was continued by the General Assembly’s 
First (Political and Security) Committee at its morn- 
ing meeting on December 4. The Committee had pre- 
viously considered the matter on November 28, 29 
and 30 and December 2 (see the Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 19). 

At the meeting on December 4, Viacheslav M. 
Molotov of the U.S.S.R. noted the favorable view 
which most speakers had expressed on the U.S.S.R. 
disarmament proposal. 

He felt that the attitude of Sir Hartley Shawcross 
of the United Kingdom, who had favored a decision 
by the General Assembly leading to a general reduc- 
tion of armaments, was rather in contradiction to the 
doubts and suspicions which Sir Hartley had expressed 
in his warning against traps and propaganda. He 
hoped that when the time came for a decision, the vote 
of the United Kingdom would show clearly that it 
favored the prohibition of atomic bombs and the gen- 
eral reduction of armaments. 

Mr. Molotov declared that it was wrong for those 
who sincerely sought collective security to insist on it 
as a prerequisite to any disarmament. Certainly dis- 
armament under the aegis of the United Nations would 
promote that collective security. 


Three essential points 


The U.S.S.R. would consider a statement by the 
General Assembly adopting the following three impor- 
tant points as an essential first step toward disarma- 
ment: 

1. The time had arrived to proceed with a general 
reduction of armaments. 

2. The General Assembly must express its opinion 
on the question of the prohibition of atomic weapons 
in view of the alarm these caused in the world, 

3. The General Assembly must decide that it is 
necessary to establish a reliable system of international 
control over the reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons which would allow for 
inspection in all countries. 

After this expression of the General Assembly’s 
views, the Security Council should proceed to work 
out the necessary concrete measures, Mr. Molotov said. 

Of the several resolutions on disarmaments before 
the Committee, that of the United States was closest 
to the resolution of the U.S.S.R., but he still consid- 
ered it insufficiently clear and rather one-sided. He 
expressed willingness to accept the United States draft 
as a basis for further discussion, however, and sub- 
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Progress in Disarmament Discussions 


Sub-Committee seeks unanimously acceptable resolution 


mitted amendments which embodied his Government’s 
ideas. 


The first amendment concerned the second para- 
graph of the United States resolution, which he pro- 
posed to redraft so that the General Assembly would 
urge the expeditious fulfilment by the Atomic Energy 
Commission of its terms of reference; further, that in 
order to ensure that the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments are directed towards the major 
weapons of modern warfare and not merely towards 
the minor weapons, the General Assembly would rec- 
ommend that the Security Council should expedite con- 
sideration of the report which the Atomic Energy 
Commission will make to the Security Council before 
December 31, 1946, and facilitate the progress of the 
work of that Commission; and also that the Security 
Council should expedite consideration of a draft con- 
vention for the prohibition of atomic weapons. 


Two commissions 


Mr. Molotov proposed to add a third paragraph to 
establish within the framework of the Security Coun- 
cil, which bears the main responsibility for interna- 
tional peace and security, international control oper- 
ating on the basis of a special provision which should 
provide for the establishment of special organs of 
inspection. For this purpose there would be formed a 
commission for the control of execution of the deci- 
sion regarding the reduction of armaments, and a 
commission for the control of the execution of the 
decision regarding the prohibition of the use of 
atomic energy for military purposes. 


The first paragraph of the United States resolution, 
continued Mr. Molotov, raised the question whether a 
decision on disarmament should be made through the 
medium of an international treaty or should take the 
form of a decision of the Security Council. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation believed that an international 
agreement would involve delay. and it therefore 
recommended that a resolution should be taken by 
the Security Council. He wished to modify the first 
paragraph accordingly. 


In connection with the second paragraph, Mr. 
Molotov said that the U.S.S.R. delegation felt that the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s terms of reference—to 
concentrate on the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
non-atomic weapons adaptable to mass destruction— 
and the necessity for the Security Council to expedite 
a draft convention for the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons, were matters to which more specific attention 
should be drawn. 
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If these amendments to the second paragraph of the 
United States resolution were adopted, the U.S.S.R. 
delegation would not insist on the original wording 
of the second paragraph of its own resolution. 

The third paragraph of the United States resolution, 
he said, was acceptable so far as it went, but should 
be amplified to include reference to the two control 
commissions within the framework of the Security 
Council as had been suggested in the original U.S.S.R. 
proposal. He thought the debate had indicated that 
this proposal would meet with no objection. 

The fourth paragraph of the United States draft 
was acceptable, he added. 


Unanimity rule 


To dispel any misunderstanding about the applica- 
tion of the unanimity rule, Mr. Molotov stated that 
the Security Council would take a decision on the re- 
duction of armaments, including the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the establishment of control com- 
missions, only when there existed unanimity among 
the permanent members of the Security Council. All 
its members were interested in achieving that unani- 
mity, he said. 

After the Security Council had taken its decision, 
the established control commissions would work in 
conformity with the rules specified by the Security 
Council. The rule of unanimity in the Security Coun- 
cil had nothing to do with the work of the control 
commissions. Therefore, he stated, it was incorrect to 
say that a permanent member with its “veto” could 
prevent the implementation of the control system. Any 
attempt to prevent an inspection would constitute a 
violation of the Security Council’s decision, 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R. hoped that the Gen- 
eral Assembly would reach a decision without further 
delay and that the United States draft, as amended 
according to his suggestion, would provide a sound 
basis for that decision. 


Sub-committee suggested 


Paul Hasluck of Australia remarked that the pro- 
posals made by the U.S.S.R. enabled the Committee 
to take a decision although no definite pronouncement 
could be made on the amendments without close tex- 
tual study. He proposed that all resolutions that had 
been submitted should be referred to a sub-committee 
which should consist of all the members of the Se- 
curity Council in 1946 and 1947, in addition to 
Canada because of its special interest in the atomic 
enerey field. 

Declaring his belief that Mr. Molotov’s speech in- 


dicated important concessions from his originally 
rigid view. thus enabling a sub-committee to reach 
a commonly acceptable draft. Sir Hartley Shawcross 
of the United Kingdom emphasized that the United 


appreciated the initiative taken by the 
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U.S.S.R. in placing the problem of disarmament 
before the General Assembly. 

His government, he said, would support unequivo- 
cally any really effective scheme which would bring 
a disarmament program into rapid operation. Sir 
Hartley agreed with Mr. Molotov that rapid progress 
in disarmament must take place. It must go hand in 
hand with the establishment of a collective security 
system as an essential part of the measures which 
must be taken by the powers in order to achieve that 
collective security. 

He also agreed that atomic weapons, together with 
other weapons of mass destruction, should be abol- 
ished. He was also glad that the U.S.S.R. had agreed 
that a rigid system of international control was 
essential, 

In addition, Sir Hartley expressed pleasure at hear- 
ing Mr. Molotov state his agreement with the prin- 
ciples underlying the United States draft resolution. 
This resolution was expressed in very general terms 
and must be interpreted in the light of Senator Tom 
Connally’s explanations on behalf of the United 
States delegation. 


Independence essential 


Article 26 of the Charter directed the Security 
Council to draw up a plan which, of course, must 
be unanimously acceptable to the five permanent 
members of the Council. Whatever plans were 
adopted for one or more control commissions for 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction which 
existed now or which might be developed in the 
future, it was essential that these bodies, once es- 
tablished, should be free to operate with complete 
independence and to report to the General Assembly. 

Sir Hartley also quoted statements by Senator Con- 
nally regarding the United States desire for a com- 
prehensive system of disarmament and commented 
that Mr. Molotov’s expression of general agreement 
afforded basis for the hope that a sub-committee 
might draft a composite resolution embodying the 
best points of all. 

In considering the more general proposals, the 
United Kingdom delegation felt it would be valuable 
to take into account the more specific Canadian sug- 
gestions to which Mr. Molotov had not alluded. Any 
final resolution to form the basis for the plans of 
the Security Council should, in the opinion of the 
United Kingdom delegation, be based on four fun- 
damentals: 

1. The General Assembly resolution must not dis- 
turb the Atomic Energy Commission while that Com- 
mission continued to formulate its plans for atomic 
energy ¢ontrol. 

2. Any plan for the control of atomic energy, in- 
cluding the prohibition of atomic bombs, must be put 
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into operation simultaneously with other plans, not 
so difficult to work out, for the prohibition of other 
weapons adaptable to mass destruction; otherwise 
agreement on prohibition of the atomic bomb might 
be followed by disagreement on prohibition of an- 
other possibly more dangerous weapon in the pos- 
session of some state. 

3. Any disarmament plan must provide for an ef- 
fective system of control. The publication of full 
information on all armaments should coincide with 
the inauguration of a control] system. 

|. The international control body must not be sub- 
ject to any “veto” in its control of atomic or other 
weapons of mass destruction which exist now or 
might be developed in the future. 


Welcomed by U. S. 


Senator Connally also welcomed Mr. Molotov’s ac- 
ceptance of the United States draft as a basis for dis- 
cussion and also his explanation that the control 
commissions to be established would not be subject 
to a “veto” in their work of inspection, control and 
verification. 


He promised most careful consideration of the pro- 
posed U.S.S.R. amendments and expressed hope that a 
sub-committee would be able to work out a generally 
acceptable resolution applicable to the whole prob- 
lem of disarmament. 


To avoid any possible misunderstanding, Senator 
Connally explained his delegation’s interpretation of 
Article 26 of the Charter. This article says: “. . . the 
Security Council shall be responsible for formulat- 
ing . . . plans to be submitted to the Members of the 
United Nations for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments.” 

Article 26 demonstrated, said Senator Connally. 
that the Security Council’s function was not to ad- 
minister programs but only to make plans for sub- 
mission to Member states which must ratify them 
according to their respective constitutional processes. 

The United States delegation insisted that the juris- 

diction of the Atomic Energy Commission should not 
be disturbed in the performance of its vested func- 
tions. Any plan that that Commission evolved must 
eventually go to Member states for ratification 
through their constitutional processes. 
Louis S. St. Laurent of Canada emphasized that 
Mr. Molotov’s speech offered serious hope for a great 
forward step in implementing the general purposes of 
the United Nations. The speech appeared to indicate 
unanimous agreement on what constituted desirable 
action now. 

All were in substantial agreement with the desire 
of the U.S.S.R. for early and general reduction of 
arms and the early implementation of the terms of 
reference of the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
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control plan for atomic energy could not, of course, 
be rapidly accomplished because of the complete inter- 
connection between the use of atomic energy for de- 
structive purposes and for beneficial purposes. 


Ratification by Members 


He felt that all were also agreed that any atomic 
energy control plan should be submitted to the Mem- 
ber states for ratification by their respective parlia- 
ments. 

Mr. Molotov had made the constructive suggestion 
that while such an international convention was be- 
ing worked out, another convention should simultane- 
ously be prepared to regulate and reduce other arma- 
ments. Since all Members would have to approve such 
an international treaty, the requirement of unanimity 
with the threat of “veto” presented no difficulty. 


Mr. St. Laurent felt that small countries could have 
confidence in any control commission only if that body 
were international. Although the control commission 
suggested by the U.S.S.R. resolution was placed within 
the framework of the Security Council, Mr. Molotov 
had explained that it would have sufficient autonomous 
powers to assure small countries that international 
obligations were being respected everywhere. 

The operation of control commissions under the 
Security Council was proper, he thought, in view of 
the Council’s primary responsibility for the imposi- 
tion of sanctions. The requirement of unanimity for 
the imposition of sanctions was in strict accordance 
with the Charter. 

If all Member states agreed to inspection by the 
proposed control commissions, any obstacle placed in 
the way of those commissions would be tantamount 
to a declaration of war against the rest of the world. 
He felt that any interference with the working of this 
system would be unlikely in view of the world’s 
abhorrence of war. 


As working basis 


Mr. St. Laurent accepted the United States resolu- 
tion as a working basis for a final Committee reso- 
lution. He remarked that the earlier Canadian sug- 
gestion that the Security Council should proceed to 
make arrangements under Article 43 as rapidly as 
possible had been made before Mr. Molotov had 
revealed the possibility for setting machinery for the 
reduction of armaments in motion so rapidly. (Ar- 
ticle 43 relates to the agreements to be concluded 
between the Security Council and Members of the 
United Nations in connection with the armed forces. 
assistance and facilities that are to be made avail- 
able for the maintenance of international peace and 
security). 

Mr. Molotov declared that he had no fundamental 
objection to the principle enunciated by the repre- 
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Sub-Committee 3 of the First Committee discussing proposals for a general reduction of armaments. 


sentatives of the United States, United Kingdom, 
Australia and Canada. He approved the proposal for 
a sub-committee which would use the United States 
resolution as a basis for a final properly amended 
resolution. P 
The Committee then agreed unanimously that the 
sub-committee might study all the resolutions that had 
been submitted to the Committee and draft a unani- 
mously acceptable resolution. The Committee decided 
to include on the sub-committee all members of the 


Security Council for 1946 and 1947, together with all 
members of the Atomic Energy Commission plus 
Argentina and the Ukrainian $.S.R. Thus the sub- 
committee members appointed were Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China. Colombia, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, France, India, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. 

By December 10 the sub-committee had held four 
meetings. 


Positive Action Recommended Against Franco Spain 


Measures proposed by First Committee 


Recommenpations for positive action against the 
Franco regime in Spain were adopted by the First 
(Political and Security) Committee at its meeting on 
December 9. 

The resolution which was the outcome of six meet- 
ings of the Committee and full discussion in sub- 
committee recommends that the Franco Government of 
Spain be debarred from membership in international 
agencies established by or brought into relationship 
with the United Nations, and from participation in 
conferences or other activities which may be arranged 
by the United Nations or by these agencies, until a 
new and acceptable government is formed in Spain. 

It further recommends that if within a reasonable 
time there is not established a government which de- 
rives its authority from the consent of the governed 
and is committed to respect freedom of speech, re- 
ligion and assembly and to the prompt holding of a 
free election, the Security Council should consider 
adequate measures to remedy the situation. 
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The resolution also recommends that all Members 
of the United Nations immediately recall from 
Madrid their ambassadors and ministers accredited 
there and report to the Secretary-General and to the 
next session of the General Assembly what action 
they have taken. (For text of resolution see page 15). 


Discussion of the proposals on relations with Spain 
opened at the meeting of the First Committee on 


December 2 (see the Weekly Bulletin. Vol. 1, No. 19). 


At the morning meeting on December 3, Dr. Cesar 
R. Acosta of Paraguay declared that the Polish pro- 
posal for all Members of the United Nations to break 
off diplomatic relations with the Franco regime was 
not satisfactory because such action was an attempt 
to modify an internal regime and therefore was an 
act of intervention. Further, a severance of diplomatic 
relations could be justified only when there was an 
act of aggression or a definite menace to peace. In 
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regard to the Spanish situation, no such menace was 
found, but only a potential danger, he said. 

He was more in agreement with the United States 
proposal although he thought it contained some con- 
tradictions—it rested on the principle of non-inter- 
vention, but at the same time suggested the formation 
of a provisional government to which General Franco 
should surrender his powers. (It also recommended 
that the Franco Government be debarred from mem- 
bership in international agencies set up at the initia- 
tion of the United Nations and from participation in 
conferences or other activities arranged by the United 
Nations or these agencies). 

He was also more in agreement with the Colombian 
proposal, which recommended that the Latin American 
Republics offer to the Government of Spain their good 
offices in order to achieve new social and political 
conditions in Spain necessary for admission to 
membership in the United Nations. This proposal, 
Dr. Acosta believed, was more in keeping with the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Examining the most common objections that had 
been made against taking measures in regard to Spain, 
Mrs. Gertrude Sekaninova of Czechoslovakia con- 
tended that taking collective action was the only 
possible way to avoid civil war; that the Fascist 
character of the Franco regime had the effect of 
making it a question of international concern; that 
import and export statistics of Spain showed that the 
greatest part of the imports from the United Kingdom 
and United States did not consist of foodstuffs, but 
of raw cotton, refined oil and lorries, and therefore it 
was certain that the cutting off of these imports, as 
proposed in the Byelorussian amendment to sever 
commercial as well as diplomatic relations, would 
not present any danger of starvation for the Spanish 
people. 

Mrs. Sekaninova stated further that the proud and 
freedom-loving Spanish people would not resent col- 
lective action which would rid them of a regime which 
had humiliated them and isolated them from the com- 
munity of nations. She supported the Polish proposal. 


Would shut off information 


The breaking of diplomatic relations would not 
solve the issue, commented Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit of India. If a measure had to be taken, it 
should have strength behind it to bring it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. Further, the removal of diplomatic 
representatives would result in shutting off a source 
of information on what was happening in Spain. 
Mrs. Pandit said she would support any measure 
which would effectively help the Spanish people to 
get rid of the Franco regime. 

Terje Wold of Norway, answering arguments 
against collective action against Spain, declared that 
the General Assembly was competent to make recom- 
mendations on matters within the scope of the 
Charter. The Franco regime had been established 
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through foreign military intervention, and therefore 
the action proposed to the General Assembly should 
be considered as a peaceful adjustment of the 
Spanish situation. It should not be forgotten that the 
Franco regime had been established with the help of 
the Fascist aggressors. 

Because no action had been decided on so far. the 
impression had been given that the United Nations 
would never be able to reach agreement on united 
action against Franco. While the Norwegian delega- 
tion would vote for breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Spain, it was concerned about the implementa- 
tion of such a resolution since a recommendation by 
the General Assembly was not legally binding on the 
Member states. It was important that the recommen- 
dation should be adopted by the greatest possible 
majority and that this majority should put it into 
effect. 


Minimum of two-thirds 


Mr. Wold therefore moved an amendment to the 
Polish proposal with a view to giving fuller imple- 
mentation to the resolution. The amendment would 
instruct the Secretary-General to inform Member 
states of the recommendation and to request them to 
notify him by January 16, 1947, if they were prepared 
to break off diplomatic relations with the Franco 
regime. If a minimum of two-thirds of the Member 
states gave notification that they were ready to break 
off relations or would not maintain relations as of that 
date, the Secretary-General would then request those 
states to do so from February 1, 1947. If fewer than 
two-thirds gave such notification, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral would inform the Member states that they were 
free, within the terms of the resolution, to break off 
or not to break off or to establish such relations with 
the Franco regime. 

The debate was continued by Senator Tom Connally 
of the United States, who said that while he would 
like to see the Franco regime replaced by a demo- 
cralic government selected by the freely expressed will 
of the Spanish people, he thought that this purpose 
could not be achieved by imposing external pressure 
such as that advocated in the Polish resolution and 
the amendment offered by the Byelorussian S.S.R. 
Breaking diplomatic relations and imposing economic 
sanctions would result only in making the situation 
of the Spanish people worse and in causing a political 
and economic chaos in Spain conducive to civil strife. 

This situation would provoke international compli- 
cations, since both the opposing factions in Spain 
would be likely to receive the support of different 
Members of the United Nations. This was not the 
proper time to take coercive measures against Spain, 
when the reconstruction of Europe was a question of 
paramount concern. In a reconstructed Europe condi- 
tions would be more favorable for the establishment 
of a democratic government in Spain. 

The Franco regime, continued Senator Connally, 
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was not a direct threat to the maintenance of peace. 
He reiterated the readiness of his Government to take 
steps against the Franco regime when it was found to 
be a threat to international peace. He therefore in- 
vited the Committee to examine closely his draft reso- 
lution and not to embark on hasty action which could 
prejudice good relations among nations. 

The United States proposal had two main objec- 
tives: to confirm that Franco Spain was to remain 
barred from membership in the United Nations and 
all the related agencies, and to favor a change of 
regime without civil strife by requiring Franco to 
surrender his power to a provisional government until 
such time as a democratic government could be freely 
elected. 

He further emphasized that the basis of the foreign 
policy of the United States was the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of other countries. 
The only prudent course in the present state of affairs 
would be to remind the Spanish people of the reasons 
why they were not eligible for membership in the 
United Nations and to suggest to them the conditions 
they should establish in order to regain their place 
among the Members of the United Nations. 


Collective action stressed 


The representative of Panama, Dr. Ricardo J. 
Alfaro, said that the United Nations, in barring 
Franco Spain from membership in the United Na- 


tions, had done more than break relations with 
Franco, and therefore it was not consistent to hesi- 
tate now over some action likely to produce the 
desired change in regime. 

The essence of the United Nations was collective 
action, The Security Council which acts on behalf of 
54 nations does nothing else but take collective action. 
he said. and the General Assembly acts in the same 
manner when it passes a resolution with regard to one 
or more nations. Intervention, Dr. Alfaro submitted, 
was a word used in by-gone days when big powers 
resorted to unilateral action such as military occupa- 
tion or punitive expeditions in order to assure their 
political control of certain countries. 

The principle of collective action had’ been re- 
peatedly reaffirmed in the Charter. The word inter- 
vention, he thought. should not be used, but rather 
the word inter-dependence should be applied to the 
relations between nations of the world. 

Severance of diplomatic relations with Spain was 
not an act of intervention since it was a well-known 
principle of international law that the independence of 
states did not depend on their recognition by other 
countries. 

He said he would support every resolution which 
would achieve the desired result of bringing a demo- 
cratic regime again into existence in Spain. 

Dr. Carlos Blanco of Cuba declared that the many 
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exiles and thousands of persons deprived of funda- 
mental freedoms made the Spanish situation a world 
problem. The small Latin American countries wished 
to protect ‘their independence by upholding the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, but this case was not a ques. 
tion of intervention in the old sense, because it was 
the collective action of the United Nations as a whole. 
If the resolution did not receive the required majority 
vote, because of this principle, the disastrous result 
would be to strengthen Franco. 

The Cuban delegation considered that any decision 
must be more positive than the former United Nations 
resolutions had been and must .be approved almost 
unanimously in order for it to gain universal support. 
He thought the United States and Colombian propo- 
sals were the most direct and easily applied. He pro- 
posed a sub-committee of 11 members to study the 
various proposals and agree on a text, and suggested 
that the following members be appointed: Belgium, 
China, Colombia, Cuba, France, Mexico, Norway, 
Poland, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United States. 

The representative of Peru, Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle. remarked that since the Security Council's 
investigation had proved that Spain was only a poten- 
tial threat to the peace, the situation must be con- 
sidered as internal. Coercive measures might bring a 
worse situation in Spain, and the United Nations 
should rather call for a free regime to be brought 
about by the people themselves. 

The ‘maintenance of diplomatic relations did not 
mean the approval of the Franco regime, and Peru 
adhered to the three declarations prohibiting the ad- 
mission of Franco Spain into the United Nations. The 
exclusion reaffirmed the principles of the Charter. He 
favored a recommendation which would tend to re- 
establish a peaceful and democratic situation in Spain. 


Persecution increasing 

Kuzma V. Kiselev of the Byelorussian S.S.R. de- 
clared it was well known that persecution in Spain 
was continuing and increasing and that Franco con- 
tinued to hide Fascists wanted by the Allies, There 
was dissension in international affairs because many 
countries recognized the Franco regime while others 
recognized the Spanish Republican Government. He 
was convinced that it was the wish of the Spanish peo- 
ple that the General Assembly should recommend the 
severance of diplomatic and economic relations with 
the Franco regime. The United Nations could not ac- 
complish its tasks unless the Spanish people were re- 
stored to the family of nations. 

At the afternoon meeting on December 3, L. D. Wil- 
gress of Canada stated that since the Franco Govern- 
ment had violated its basic duty of preserving, respect- 
ing and defending the rights of its inhabitants, his 
Government hoped that the Spanish people might be 
able to rid themselves of Franco by peaceful means 
and establish a democratic, responsible and en- 
lightened administration. 
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The peoples of the United Nations, at San Francisco, 
Potsdam and London, condemned the Franco regime in 
Spain and decided that as long as that regime remains, 
Spain may not be admitted to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly in its resolution of February 9, 
1946, recommended that the Members of the United Na- 
tions should act in accordance with the letter and the 
spirit of the declarations of San Francisco and Potsdam. 

The peoples of the United Nations assure the Spanish 
people of their enduring sympathy and of the cordial wel- 
come awaiting them when circumstances enable them to 
be admitted to the United Nations. 

The General Assembly recalls that in May and June, 
1946, the Security Council conducted an investigation of 
the possible further action to be taken by the United Na- 
tions. The Sub-Commitee charged with the investigation 
found unanimously: 

“(a) In origin, nature, structure and general conduct, 
the Franco regime is a Fascist regime patterned on, and 
established largely as a result of aid received from Hitler’s 
Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s Fascist Italy. 

~(b) During the long struggle of the United Nations 
against Hitler and Mussolini, Franco, despite continued 
Allied protests, gave very substantial aid to the enemy 
powers. First, for example, from 1941 to 1945 the Blue 
Infantry Division, the Spanish Legion of Volunteers and 
the Salvador Air Squadron fought against Soviet Russia 
on the eastern front. Second, in the summer of 1940 
Spain seized Tangier in breach of international statute, 
and as a result of Spain maintaining a large army in 
Spanish Morocco large numbers of Allied troops were 
immobilized in North Africa. 

“(c) Incontrovertible documentary evidence establishes 
that Franco was a guilty party, with Hitler and Mussolini, 
in the conspiracy to wage war against those countries 
which eventually in the course of the World War became 
banded together as the United Nations. It was part of the 


His Government could not at this time. however, in 
behalf of the Spanish people support such drastic 
measures as economic sanctions against the Franco 
dictatorship, nor could it share responsibility for a 
policy that might cause a revival of civil war in Spain. 

The breaking of diplomatic relations. he said, was a 
traditional but ineffective way of exerting pressure on 
a foreign government. Not only would it eliminate 
direct knowledge of conditions in Spain at the most 
important period, but it might also lead to further 
deplorable consequences when the diplomatic sanc- 
tions proved in fact ineffective. 


Canada was therefore not prepared at this time to 
support outside intervention in Spain which might im- 
pede European recovery or revive in Spain the horrors 
of civil war, 

His delegation supported the second part of the 
United States resolution calling on Franco to sur- 
render his powers to a broadly based provisional 
government, but it could not support the first part 
since it believed the participation of any state not a 
Member of the United Nations in any specialized 
agency should be decided only on the practical basis 
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conspiracy that Franco’s full belligerency should be _post- 
poned until a time to be mutually agreed upon.” 

The General Assembly, 

Convinced that the Franco Fascist Government of Spain 
which was imposed by force upon the Spanish people with 
the aid of the Axis powers and which gave material assist- 
ance to the Axis powers in the war, does not represent the 
Spanish people, and by its continued control of Spain is 
making impossible the participation of the Spanish people 
with the peoples of the United Nations in international 
affairs; 

Recommends that the Franco Government of Spain be 
debarred from membership in international agencies estab- 
lished by or brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions, and from participation in conference or other activi- 
ties which may be arranged by the United Nations or by 
these agencies, until a new and acceptable government is 
formed in Spain. 

The General Assembly further, 

Desiring to secure the participation of all peace-loving 
peoples, including the people of Spain, in the community 
of nations, 

Recommends that if within a reasonable time there is 
not established a government which derives its authority 
from the consent of the governed committted to respect 
freedom of speech, religion and assembly and to the prompt 
holding of an election in which the Spanish people free 
from force and intimidation and regardless of party may 
express their will, the Security Council consider the ade- 
quate measures in order to remedy the situation, and 

Recommends that all Members of the United Nations 
immediately recall from Madrid their ambassadors and 
ministers plenipotentiary, accredited there. 

The Assembly further recommends that the states Mem- 
bers of the organization report to the Secretary-General 
and to the next Assembly what action they have taken in 
accordance with this recommendation. 





of the advantage which would accrue from that state 
being committed to the obligations of membership in 
that agency. 


Large majority needed 


Walter Loridan of Belgium declared that the Polish 
resolution was unacceptable only because it would 
divide the United Nations on a decision which must 
obtain a large majority. if not unanimity. 

For the same reason his Government could not sup- 
port the resolution of the Byelorussian S.S.R. because 
the economic sanctions proposed were still less cap- 
able of commanding broad agreement. The Colombian 
resolution was inadequate because it involved post- 
ponement of the whole problem. 

He therefore proposed an amendment to the United 
States resolution which recommended that if, within a 
reasonable time, the political conditions enumerated 
as desirable in that resolution were not realized. the 
Security Council should consider the adequate meas- 
ures to be taken in order to remedy the situation. It 
further recommended that all Members of the United 
Nations should. by way of warning, immediately recall 
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their ambassadors and ministers plenipotentiary in 
Madrid. 

This amendment, said Mr. Loridan, did not proceed 
as far as his Government would have wished, but was 
offered with the hope of rallying a great majority to 
positive concrete action. The Spanish regime must not 
continue as a latent threat to peace. 

Dr. Jose Arce of Argentina said his Government be- 
lieved that the Spanish problem was not within the 
jurisdiction of the Uniied Nations. In his opinion, a 
concrete disarmament proposal was more important to 
the peace of the world than the question of Spain. 
Therefore his delegation would abstain from voting. 

The representative of Venezuela, Dr. Pedro Zuloaga, 
remarked that although he approved the first part of 
the United States resolution, its second part might be 
construed as an instigation to civil war in Spain of a 
nature than the Polish resolution 


more serious 


envisaged. 


Most likely to succeed 


Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United Kingdom 


approved the United States resolution as the means 
most likely to rid Spain of Franco and return the 
Spanish people to the community of nations with a 


truly democratic regime. 

The Spanish people should be left in no doubt as 
to the contempt with which their present Government 
was regarded or as to the resolute refusal of the rest 
of the world to admit them into the community of 
nations while that Government remained in power. The 
United States resolution, he thought, contained that 
message. 

However, his Government opposed any action which 
might precipitate the catastrophe of a Spanish civil 
war. which a resolution such as that submitted by the 
Yugoslav delegation appeared to invite. (The Yugo- 
slav amendment proposed to substitute the words, 
“there should be formed in Spain a provisional gov- 
ernment.” for the words, “General Franco should sur- 
render the powers of government to a_ provisional 
government,” and recommended that all Member states 
of the United Nations sever diplomatic relations with 
the Franco Government). 

The United Kingdom delegation hstiensa that noth- 
ing had done more to maintain Franco in power than 
the fear of foreign intervention, the threat of starvation 
and the danger of civil strife. If the Spanish people 
were relieved of these fears, the prospects for the 
Franco regime would be considerably diminished. 

Breaking diplomatic relations was not in the inter- 
ests of the Spanish people because it would remove 
channels of information and of humanitarian interven- 
tion; nor was his Government prepared to agree to 
economic sanctions. It could not accept responsibility 
for a course of action which would dislocate food sup- 
plies and drastically interfere with world trade. 

Since the Security Council had expressly refrained 
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from declaring that the Spanish question constituted a 
threat to the peace, his Government maintained it to be 
a domestic matter. 


Although his Government had previously questioned 
the usefulness of a resolution which would exclude 
Spain from membership in specialized agencies. his 
delegation would support both parts of the United 
States resolution. He opposed the establishment of a 
sub-committee on a question whose issues were simple 
and on which a vote should take place without more 
delay. 

Léon Jouhaux of France stated that his delegation 
approved the resolutions of both Poland and the Bye- 
orussian S.S.R. In order to act on its own behalf, the 
Spanish people must first be released from their bonds. 
He could not share the apparent belief behind the 
United Siates resolution that Franco, who had reached 
power by violent means, would relinquish his power 
to a provisional government at the expression of a 
pious wish. 

The daily imprisonment of hundreds of Spaniards 
who refused to accept the Franco regime proved that 
civil war already existed, he declared. He asked how 
anyone could be convinced that Franco had been im- 
posed on the Spanish people by foreign intervention 
and at the same time believe the foreign intervention 
of the United Nations in behalf of the liberty of the 
Spanish people would be considered an affront to 
their dignity. Spanish resistance groups were waiting 
for just such an opportunity as a concrete United 
Nations decision would afford. 

The plea that Spanish misfortune should not be 
increased by intervention rang hollow in view of 
Franco’s exports of the necessities of life and the con- 
stantly increasing misery of the Spanish people which 
threatened to produce anarchy and war. A decision 
must be made not only in the interest of Spain but in 
the interest of peace. 


Labor groups might act 


If the United Nations failed to finish with Franco, 
declared Mr. Jouhaux, labor groups which had taken 
decisive stands against Franco might be tempted to act 
on their own to eliminate his regime. 


Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia stated that he was 
definitely not in favor of any intervention. It was 
difficult to understand how it would be possible to 
throw Franco out of office without his consent or with- 
out bringing about civil strife in Spain. Instead of 
recommending coercive measures or intervention, the 
Colombian proposal laid emphasis on co-operation be- 
tween the Spanish people and their present Govern- 
ment to bring about a change in the existing social 
and political system. 

It was better to leave the situation in the hands of 
the Spanish people and to agree that if no result oc- 
curred in the next few months, the next session of the 
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General Assembly would consider the Polish proposal 
or even that it would be considered then as adopted. 

The proposal to offer the good offices of the Latin 
American countries had been made because there was 
likelihood that the Government or people of Spain 
would accept the good offices of these republics which 
maintained diplomatic relations with Spain. He was 
willing, however, to leave out this recommendation 
from his draft resolution. 

The representative of Ecuador, Dr. Francisco 
Illescas, said he was opposed to any proposal imply- 
ing an intervention in the internal political situation 
of Spain, since the Franco regime did not constitute, 
as had been recognized by Senator Connally, a present 
menace to peace. It was preferable to let the Spanish 
people live their own life and allow them to raise 
with their own hands the standard of freedom. 

It was contended by Dr. Ales Bebler of Yugoslavia 
that Franco Spain, which had been formerly danger- 
ous as a satellite of the Axis, remained a breeding 
ground of hatred and a cause for division between the 
East and the West. It remained a haven where racial 
ideas were cultivated. 

He was in agreement with the part of the United 
States draft resolution which contained in clear terms 
a condemnation of the Franco regime. Such a resolu- 
tion, however, was lacking in its essential element, 
namely, the action to be taken as a result of that con- 
demnation. He explained that that was why he had 
proposed the amendment, already referred to, to 
the United States resolution. 

Ricardo Fournier of Costa Rica thought the Polish 
resolution, which sought to put foreign pressure on 
Spain to change its form of government, was clearly 
an intervention, and he would not support any pro- 
posal providing for intervention. 


Should eliminate regime 


On the other hand, Hugo Miranda of Chile said his 
delegation would vote for a break of relations with 
the Franco regime on the basis of the principles of 
the Charter and facts disclosed in the report of the 
Security Council’s Sub-Committee on the Spanish 
Question. The best way to defend the principle of non- 
intervention was to eliminate this regime which had 
been set up by Fascist intervention, he declared. 

Dr. Hector David Castro of El Salvador remarked 
that since the defeat of Germany and Italy, the Span- 
ish people had received no outside aid and could 
decide the question of their government by them- 
selves. He hoped they could resolve their problem 
without foreign intervention. 

Declaring that the Mexican Government believed 
that the severance of diplomatic relations was the 
right course, Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico expressed 
the hope that a unanimous resolution could be adopted 
which would be a step forward in helping to free the 
Spanish people. The only question to be resolved was 
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what measures would best gain this end on which all 
were agreed. 


Meetings of December 4 


The question of relations with Spain was again dis- 
cussed for a brief period at the morning meeting of 
the First Committee on December 4. Among the speak- 
ers was Jose Luis Mendoza of Guatemala, who thought 
the United Nations could take action to defend prin- 
ciples of law or the fundamental rights of man. 
Therefore he sought collective action against Franco, 
believing it not contrary to the Charter. 

Thor Thors of Iceland said his Government’s atti- 
tude was well defined by the United States resolution, 
but that sanctions were useless unless steps were 
carried out by all states under the responsibility of 
the great powers. With this guarantee not forth- 
coming, he would vote against such elusive measures. 

The Cuban representative, Dr. Guillermo Belt, 
feared that if a proposal was not agreed on the mis- 
takes of the previous United Nations declarations 
would be repeated, for Franco would be strengthened 
rather than weakened. For this reason he was pro- 
posing a sub-committee to attempt to reach a resolu- 
tion acceptable to all. 

At the afternoon meeting on the same day, Gustav 
Rasmussen of Denmark considered that the United 
States resolution would help to further the establish- 
ment of free government in Spain. His delegation 
would be prepared to go further than that resolution 
and would support such further measures as might be 
decided on by the Security Council. 

Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China divided the 
proposals before the Committee into three categories: 
The first were those favoring enforcement action in 
some form and included the Polish resolution and the 
amendments by the Byelorussian S.S.R., Belgium, 
Norway and Yugoslavia. He said that he could not 
support these proposals. The Security Council had 
determined that the Franco regime was a potential 
rather than an imminent threat to the peace and 
therefore such drastic action as the application of 
Article 41 of the Charter of the United Nations was 
not called for. 

(Article 41 provides that complete or partial inter- 
ruption of economic relatiohs and of communica- 
tions and the severance of diplomatic relations may 
be employed to give effect to decisions of the Security 
Council). 

In the second category was the United States 
resolution. Dr. Koo thought that the proposal to bar 
Franco Spain from the United Nations agencies was 
an appropriate step since this resolution also safe- 
guarded the principles of non-intervention and of 
self-determination. He would support the United 
States proposal which attempted to meet the Polish 
view half-way. 

In the third category, Dr. Koo continued, was the 
Colombian resolution which was in substance col- 
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lective mediation. The offer of the good offices of the 
Latin American Republics, conditioned by the phrase 
“if the Government of Spain should think them 
useful.” was a more normal procedure but suggested 
delay in taking concrete steps. 


To conciliate two views 

The United States resolution was a proposal to 
conciliate the two opposite views of the Polish and 
Colombian resolutions. If a sub-committee were found 
necessary, he was ready to support the Cuban 
proposal. 

The representative of Ethiopia, Blatta Ephrem T. 
Medhen, thought the United States, resolution did not 
meet the necessities of the present period and did not 
go far enough. The maintenance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Franco condoned the Fascist regime, and 
it was obvious that these must be broken off. 

Although he also favored the rupture of economic 
relations, such action would fail unless it was unani- 
mous and complete, and such a measure might expose 
the infant United Nations to ignominy. On the other 
hand, the rupture of diplomatic relations could be 
taken by the nations individually. He therefore sug- 
gested that the United States resolution be amended 
to provide for breaking diplomatic relations. 

Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. stated that there 
were two important facts which stressed the impor- 
tance of taking action against the Franco regime. 
First, the grave problem of the existence of two 
Spanish governments, both recognized by a number 
of Members of the United Nations, must be solved. 
It was obvious that the United Nations must uphold 
the Republican Government of the Spanish people 
and the democratic forces trying to rid themselves of 
this last remnant of Fascism. 

Secondly, Mr. Gromyko recalled the grave situation 
explained by the representative of France in the 
Security Council which compelled the French Gov- 
ernment to close its Spanish frontier. This was an 
act of great international importance and signified 
friction between those two states. 

It had been contended in the Security Council that 
the General Assembly should take action, but now it 
was being stated in the General Assembly that the 
matter was within the competence of the Security 
Council. The General Assembly had the power and 
right to consider and take a decision on this problem, 
and a policy of inaction would have grave conse- 


quences. 


Minimum step 

The U.S.S.R. delegation considered that the mini- 
mum step the General Assembly should take was to 
adopt the Polish resolution. The severance of diplo- 
matic relations would be a serious political blow to 
Franco, for it would encourage the Democrats and in- 
crease the prestige of the United Nations. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation considered the United States resolution in- 
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sufficient and too weak and would support the Polish 
resolution and the Byelorussian amendment. 

When the Chairman asked the representative of the 
United States, in the name of several delegations, what 
the United States delegation had in mind to do if 
Franco did not surrender the powers of government 
as called for in its resolution, Senator Connally re- 
plied that he would ask the same question concerning 
the other resolutions, as none gave any assurance that 
Franco would get out, particularly if all Members did 
not break off relations. 

He observed that the Polish and Byelorussian reso- 
lutions would merely recommend that Members break 
diplomatic or economic relations with the Franco 


-regime. If the recommendation were not carried out, 


the unity of the United Nations would be broken. On 
the other hand, the United States resolution would 
preserve unity, for it would be action by all the Mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. 

Unlike those two resolutions, the United States reso- 
lution made a direct appeal to the Spanish people, who 
by an aroused public opinion could bring pressure 
to bear on the leaders to bring about a change of gov- 
ernment. Breaking economic relations would be inter- 
vening with the force of hunger and, by disrupting 
normal commercial relations and bringing hardship to 
the people of Spain, would strengthen the Franco 
regime. The United States resolution did not seek to 
intervene in Spain but to keep alive the idea that the 
government belonged to the Spanish people and that 
the United Nations would welcome the Spanish Gov- 
ernment when it came up to United Nations standards. 


Three attitudes expressed 


Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados of Guatemala noted that 
there had been three different attitudes expressed dur- 
ing the debate. First, the representative of El Salvador 
had expressed an attitude friendly to Franco. 

Secondly, there were those who recognized the Fas- 
cist character of the Franco regime but resisted action 
against it under the pretext of non-intervention. No 
one had spoken of intervention when Franco was 
unanimously denounced at San Francisco. As _pro- 
vided for in an amendment to the United States reso- 
lution presented jointly by the delegations of Mexico, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Panama and Chile, breaking 
diplomatic relations was purely an act of sovereignty. 

This amendment proposed that, “inasmuch as the 
United Nations, by the action they took in San Fran- 
cisco, in Potsdam, in London, and more recently in 
Lake Success, have in fact collectively refused to main- 
tain relations with the Franco regime,” the Members 
of the United Nations should take individually the 
same attitude and refuse to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with the present Spanish regime. A report to ihe 
Secretary-General and to the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on what action had been taken in this 
regard was also recommended. 
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If the United Nations effectively declared the Franco 
regime an international outcast, the ruling class 
would decide to throw out the Fascist regime, said 
Dr. Granados, but if the United Nations hesitated, 
civil war would break out. 

Thirdly, he continued, there were those like the 
United States who recognized the character of the 
regime and proposed to remove it but provided no 
effective measures. Experience proved that mere dec- 
larations were useless. Declarations such as the present 
United States proposal were merely for public con- 
sumption. While the great democracies attacked 
Franco with words, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Argentina furnished Franco with money 
and supplies. 

Dr. Castro of El Salvador, in reply, recalled his 
previous remarks that’ E] Salvador was opposed to 
submitting the Spanish people to civil war which 
would result from the isolation of the Spanish people 
sought by the Polish resolution. He considered that 
recognition of the Spanish Republican Government, as 
suggested by the representative of the U.S.S.R., would 
be an imposition on the Spanish people, since they 
would have no voice in choosing it. 


Sub-committee appointed 


The Committee then approved, with 38 votes in 
favor and two abstentions, the proposal for a sub- 


committee which would seek to find common ground 
among the many resolutions and amendments and 
produce a single resolution which might be unani- 
mously acceptable. 

The Committee approved by 28 votes to eight, with 
nine abstentions, the following sub-committee, consist- 
ing of all the authors of resolutions or amendments to 
resolutions and the permanent members of the Security 
Council: Belgium, Byelorussian S$.S.R., Chile, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, France, Guatemala, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Panama, Poland, U.S.S.R, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

This sub-committee held five meetings and on 
December 9 submitted to the First Committee the text 
of a compromise resolution. It also forwarded the 
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resolutions of Colombia and five Latin American 
countries. 


Voting on resolution 


The First Committee at its meeting on December 9 
voted first on the Colombian resolution calling for 
mediation by the Latin American Republics. This was 
defeated. 

Next the sub-committee’s resolution was voted on 
paragraph by paragraph, and the preamble was 
adopted without a recorded vote. The paragraph to 
debar Franco Spain from the specialized agencies was 
adopted by 32 votes to five, with eight abstentions. 

The recommendation submitted by Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, Guatemala, Panama and Chile, and accepted by 
the sub-committee, to break diplomatic relations indi- 
vidually was next considered, when the United States 
representative presented the last two paragraphs of the 
original United States resolution as an amendment. 
These paragraphs recommended that Franco surrender 
his powers to a provisional government. Both the 
United States amendment and the five-power proposal 
were rejected by a tie vote, the former 22 to 22 with 
six abstentions, and the latter, 20 to 20 with 10 ab- 
stentions. 


Mr. Loridan then asked that the Belgian amendment 
be put to a vote in order that the Committee might 
reach some manner of agreement. The first paragraph 
providing that if within a reasonable time a democratic 
government is not set up in Spain the Security Coun- 
cil should consider measures to remedy the situation 
was adopted by 26 votes to eight, with 16 abstentions: 
and the second paragraph, recommending the immedi- 
ate recall of ambassadors and ministers from Madrid. 
was adopted by 27 votes to seven, with 16 abstentions. 

The resolution as a whole was then put to a vote 
and adopted by 23 votes to four, with 20 abstentions. 

A French resolution as adopted by the sub-com- 
mittee was then discussed. It recommended that Mem- 
bers of the United Nations should stop imports of 
foodstuffs from Spain until assured that they are no 
longer needed by the Spanish people. The resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 32 to 10, with four absten- 
tions. 





Unanimity Rule in Security Council 


First Committee’s Recommendations 


Ar its meeting on Sunday, December 8, the General 
Assembly’s First (Political and Security) Committee 
returned to the consideration of three items on the 
General Assembly’s Agenda dealing with the method 
of voting in the Security Council. 

At its meeting on December 1 the Committee had 
appointed a drafting sub-committee to reconcile the 
draft resolutions submitted by the delegations of Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Cuba, Peru, the Philippine Repub- 
lic and the U.S.S.R. (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 19). 

The Sub-Committee held five meetings during the 
week, but, according to its report which was submitted 
to the Committee on December 8, it had proved impos- 
sible to reconcile the various resolutions. During the 
discussions the representative of the Philippines had 
withdrawn his proposal in favor of the Cuban draft 
resolution but had reserved his right to resubmit it to 
the special committee mentioned in the Cuban propo- 
sal if the latter were adopted by the General Assembly. 

The report suggested that the First Committee 
should vote on the resolutions of Cuba, Peru, Argen- 
tina, Australia (revised text), the U.S.S.R. and China 
(revised text), and that the First Committee should 
determine the order of voting according to the estab- 
lished rules of procedure. . 


Extreme dissatisfaction 


After the Sub-Committee’s report had been pre- 
sented to the First Committee, Paul Hasluck of Aus- 
tralia submitted his revised resolution and said that 
discussion had shown extreme dissatisfaction with the 
working of the Security Council. The Australian reso- 
lution addressed itself to this particular problem. 

Numerous delegations, including those of China, 
France, the United Kingdom and the United States, he 
pointed out, had agreed with Australia that one way to 
improve the working of the Security Council would be 
for the Council itself to work out procedures and prac- 
tices to avoid the difficulties arising out of the applica- 
tion of Article 27 of the Charter, which is the article 
that prescribes the Five-Power unanimity rule of vot- 
ing in the Council. 

Mr. Hasluck continued that although discussions 
among the permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil had not achieved any results, it was obvious that 
this method of appeal to the permanent members to 
apply themselves to this problem was the right ap- 
proach. He said that the Chinese resolution before the 
Committee fell short of the clearly expressed views of 
the majority of the Committee. The Chinese draft was 
only an expression of vague hopes and was therefore 
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meaningless. It substituted these hopes for the subject 
which in reality had been under discussion in the 
Committee. 

Submitting that any resolution on the “‘veto” which 
was not acceptable to all states concerned could not be 
useful, V. K. Krishna Menon of India said his delega- 
tion could not support any resolution which would not 
express all major elements of opinion in the Commit- 
tee. As anti-democratic as it might seem, the “veto” 
was only the reflection of political realities. The Aus- 
tralian resolution dealt only with the symptoms and 
not with the disease itself, he said. He feared that a 
resolution carried against those who considered the 
matter of the “veto” one of life or death for them 
would not help the Security Council. The delegation 
of India would abstain from voting on all the reso- 
lutions. 


Combining all essentials 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo of China emphasized that 
the main consideration underlying his resolution was 
the effort to combine all essential elements in the Com- 
mittee, to which Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United 
Kingdom remarked that he would vote against it as it 
was too vague. He would also vote against the second 
paragraph of the Australian resolution while support- 
ing the other parts of it. 

After Juan Bautista de Lavalle of Peru had with- 
drawn his resolution, Senator Tom Connally of the 
United States declared that the Australian resolution 
came closest to expressing the attitude of the United 
States and of the majority of the Committee. The 
United States was in favor of this resolution with the 
exception of the second paragraph, The difficulties of 
the Security Council were, in the opinion of the 
United’ States, mostly due to growing pains of a 
youthful body, and the United States did not blame 
anyone. 

Stating that the Chinese resolution was fully ac- 
ceptable to the U.S.S.R. delegation which had therefore 
withdrawn its own resolution in favor of the Chinese 
proposal, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky of the U.S.S.R. said 
his delegation continued emphatically to oppose the 
Australian resolution which, particularly in its second 
paragraph, contained so many elements of irritation 
that it could not possibly help the work of the Secu- 
rity Council. 

The Chinese resolution was also supported by 
Maurice Dejean of France. 

Before the vote was taken Nasrollah Entezam of 
Iran stated that his delegation would abstain from 
voting on all resolutions because in its opinion none 
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In the General Assembly Hall at 
Flushing Meadows: from left to 
right Andrei Y. Vyshinski and 
Viacheslav M. Molotov of the 
U.S.S.R. with Senator Warren R. 
Austin of the United States. 


of them could achieve a constructive result. Neverthe- 
less the long discussion in the First Committee had 
been useful because it had expressed the feelings of 
the majority of the Members of the United Nations, 


and the permanent members of the Security Council 
would have to take note of these feelings. 


Chinese resolution rejected 


The Chinese resolution was rejected by 24 votes to 
would have requested the Security Council to ensure 
that the exercise of the special voting right of its per- 
manent members would facilitate the Council in reach- 
ing decisions promptly. 

The resolution deemed it essential for all states 
Members of the United Nations to seek further 
strengthening of the United Nations organization and 
improvement of the work of its organs in every way, 
and expressed the hope that the Council would take 
into account the experience of its work during the 
preceding period with a view to securing the most 
favorable conditions to the adoption of decisions, 


The Chinese resolution was rejected by 24 votes to 
13, with five abstentions. 


Vote on Australian resolution 


The Committee then proceeded to vote on the Aus- 
tralian resolution paragraph by paragraph. 

The first paragraph was adopted by 26 votes to 
seven, with nine abstentions. 

The second paragraph was rejected by 19 votes to 
10, with 13 abstentions. This paragraph stated that 
the General Assembly considered that in some in- 
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stances the use and the threatened use of the power 
of “veto” in the Security Council had not been in 
keeping either with the general purposes and princi- 
ples of the Charter of the United Nations or with the 
understanding of the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization held at San Francisco. 


The third and fourth paragraphs were each adopted 
by 27 votes against six, with nine abstentions, and the 
fifth paragraph was adopted by 27 votes to five, with 
10 abstentions. The resolution as adopted therefore 
was as follows: 

“The General Assembly 

“Mindful of the purposes and principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and having taken notice of the 
divergencies which have arisen in regard to the applica- 
tion and interpretation of Article 27 of the Charter, 

“Earnestly requests the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council to make every effort, in consultation with 
one another and with fellow members of the Security 

Council, to ensure that the use of the special voting 

privilege of its permanent members does not impede the 

Security Council in reaching decisions promptly: 

“Recommends to the Security Council the early adop- 
tion of practices and procedures, consistent with the 

Charter, to assist in reducing the difficulties in the appli- 

cation of Article 27 and to ensure the prompt and effec- 

tive exercise by the Security Council of its functions, and 

“Further recommends that, in developing such _prac- 
tices and procedures, the Security Council take into con- 
sideration the views expressed by Members of the United 

Nations during the second part of the first session of the 

General Assembly.” 


Two other proposals rejected 


The Argentine resolution which was taken up next 
proposed that the General Assembly recommend to 
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the Security Council to include in the Council’s rules 
of procedure a comprehensive definition and as accu- 
rate an enumeration as possible of procedural mat- 
ters, and a provision that a member of the Council 
should abstain from voting when it is a party to a 
dispute that the Council tries to settle by peaceful 
means: further, that any vote produced under these 
conditions should not be considered valid by the 
Council and would not alter the decision of the vot- 
ing members. Voting by roll-call, the Committee re- 
jected this resolution by 19 votes to 12, with 10 ab- 
stentions. 


The vote on the Cuban resolution was taken in two 
parts. The first part, calling for a general conference 
of the Members of the United Nations for the purpose 
of reviewing the Charter, was rejected by 27 votes to 
seven, with eight abstentions. The vote was by roll- 
call. 


The second part, proposing a special committee 
composed of Members of the United Nations to con- 
sider and report to the General Assembly what amend- 
ments would make the United Nations a more effective 
instrument to maintain world peace and security, was 
rejected by 20 votes to 13, with eight abstentions. 

Dr. Guillermo Belt of Cuba remarked that the re- 
sults of the vote on the Cuban resolution were equiva- 
lent to a strong vote of censure on the right of “veto.” 


Report of Security Council 


When the item concerning the report of the Security 
Council was considered briefly by the First Committee 
at its earlier meeting on December 6, Dr. J. H. van 
Roijen of the Netherlands proposed that the Com- 
mittee should recommend to the General Assembly 
adoption of the report and that it should then proceed 
with its Agenda. The proposal was adopted. 


Fundamental Human Rights and Freedoms 


First Committee takes steps for world declarations 


Ar meetings of the General Assembly’s First (Polli- 
tical and Security) Committee on December 5 and 6, 
draft declarations on the rights and duties of states 
and on fundamental human rights and freedoms were 
considered. Both had been presented by the Govern- 
ment of Panama. The draft declaration on funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms was also consid- 
ered by the Third (Social, Humanitarian and Cul- 
tural) Committee. 

The two drafts were brought before the Third Com- 
mittee during the first part of the first session of the 
General Assembly in London and were later referred 
to the Economic and Social Council. In its report to 
the second session of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, the nuclear Commission on Human Rights recom- 
mended that detailed examination of the documents 
submitted by Panama should be undertaken by the 
full Commission on Human Rights, when appointed. 
or by a later session of the nuclear Commission. In 
the hope of effecting immediate action, however, the 
Panamanian delegation placed the draft declarations 
on the Agenda for the current meetings of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Commission on Human Rights is 
now scheduled to meet January 27. 

When the discussion opened in the First Committee 
on December 5, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro of Panama re- 
called that he had introduced at San Francisco draft 
resolutions concerning the rights and duties of states 
and the rights and freedoms of man. Since it was not 
possible to discuss them at that time, however, they 
were referred to the first session of the General As- 
sembly. 
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It was fitting, he said, that the United Nations 
should subscribe to a declaration of the rights and 
duties of states which would constitute a basis for re- 
codification of international law. In his opinion, 
Article 2 of the Charter of the United Nations, which 
outlines the principles in accordance with which Mem- 
bers of the United Nations should act, was far from 
being a thorough enumeration of the rights and duties 
of states. 


All cardinal elements 

The proposal presented by the delegation of 
Panama on the rights and duties of states was inspired 
by various previous declarations and other documents 
and by principles laid down in multilateral agree- 
ments. The purpose was to put in a precise, concise, 
harmonious and complete form, a body of principles 
which would contain ail the cardinal elements of 
international law and eliminate all abstract concepts 
and postulates. 

Dr. Alfaro then summarized the proposal and ex- 
amined its 24 articles in turn. He drew attention to 
the fact that the draft declaration did not contain any 
postulates or any dogmatic affirmation or maxims 
which did not express duties or rights of states. In 
fact, it put the emphasis on the duties of states—six 
articles dealt with rights of states, three with rights 
and duties, and 15 exclusively with duties. 

The 24 articles would provide for the right to na- 
tional existence; recognition of the existence of the 
state; the right to existence, independent of recogni- 
tion; the right to independence; the duty of non-inter- 
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vention; legal equality; exclusive jurisdiction; diplo- 
matic intervention; respect of the right of the state by 
other states; limitation of the rights of the state; ob- 
servance of treaties and sanctity of the pledged word; 
discharge of international obligations; authority of 
international law; national and international scope 
of the law of nations; peaceful settlement of disputes: 
condemnation of war as an instrument of national and 
international policy and of the threat or use of force; 
right of legitimate defence; non-recognition of terri- 
torial acquisitions obtained by force; co-operation in 
the prevention of acts of force; co-operation in the 
pursuit of the aims of the community of states; main- 
tenance of conditions calculated to ensure interna- 
tional peace and order; duty not to foment civil dis- 
turbances in other states; equality of opportunity and 
inter-dependence in the economic sphere; prohibition 
of pacts incompatible with the discharge of interna- 
tional obligations. 


Specific to Latin America 


After the proposal was supported by Cuba, the 
Chairman of the Committee, Dr. Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, 
speaking as the representative of the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
said that the draft declaration deserved careful 


consideration, but that the origin and nature of the 
problem dealt with seemed specific to Latin America. 
Historical circumstances had resulted in the establish- 
ment in that part of the world of a number of small 


states which had developed a set of principles cover- 
ing their everyday relations. 

Conditions were different, however, in Europe and 
in other countries. There were nations which had not 
yet reached the status of a state, and this was espe- 
cially true of the colonies and territories under the 
trusteeship system. A declaration of rights and duties 
of states should take into consideration all conditions 
prevailing throughout the world if it were to be ac- 
cepted as a Charter for the United Nations. It would 
be useful to have an exchange of views in the Com- 
mittee, but it was also advisable to obtain the advice 
and opinions of different institutes of international 
law in the various countries. 

Since there were still important problems resulting 
from the war to be settled, it would be better to refer 
the matter to the next session of the General Assembly 
when it could be further examined in the light of the 
‘observations, suggestions and proposals which would 
be made in the meantime. A drafting committee could 
then be established which in co-operation with the 
representative of Panama would do useful work to- 
wards the codification of international law, not only 
concerning the Latin American republics, but all of 
the United Nations. 


Unified thinking of world 


Dr. Alfaro replied that the purpose of the draft was 
to take account of varying geographic and political 
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conditions and to synthesize them to represent the uni- 
fied juridical thinking of the whole world. 

The adoption of such a declaration was a matter of 
urgency in order to abolish disparities between na- 
tions. Dr. Alfaro welcomed a general debate and 
asked that the question be turned over to a sub-com- 
mittee which might at least begin the work of laying 
down universal principles by which states should gov- 
ern their relations with one another. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Hector David Castro of El Salvador proposed to refer 
the draft declaration to various governments as well 
as to institutions concerned with the study of inter- 
national law. 

Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland suggested that a special 
standing committee might be charged with consulting 
states Members of the United Nations and prominent 
institutions and experts in the field of international 
law. 

William Sanders of the United States proposed that 
the Committee recommend that the draft be commu- 
nicated to governments and to national and interna- 
tional bodies concerned with the study of international 
law together with a request for comment; that the 
draft, together with these comments, be referred to 
the standing Sub-Committee on Codification of Inter- 
national Law, whose constitution had been recom- 
mended by the Sixth (Legal) Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, for study and recommendation: and 
that the Committee report to the next session of the 
General Assembly on the work accomplished and 
present recommendations as to the draft. 

After Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. had sug- 
gested that the delegations submit their proposals in 
writing in order that the Committee might take a deci- 
sion at the beginning of its next meeting, the Chair- 
man requested the representatives of the United States, 
El Salvador and Poland to reach agreement on the text 
of a proposal. 


Meeting on December 6 


At the next meeting of the First Committee on 
December 6, Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium, President 
of the General Assembly, took the chair in the absence 
of Dr. Manuilsky. A proposal by the delegations of 
the United States, Panama, El Salvador and Poland 
concerning the draft declaration submitted by Panama 
was considered. 

This would request the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit immediately to all Member states of the United 
Nations and to national and international bodies con- 
cerned with international law the text of the draft 
declaration, with the request that they submit their 
comments and observations to the Secretary-General 
prior to the second session of the General Assembly. 

It would refer the declaration to the committee 
established by this session of the General Assembly to 
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study the methods of codification of international law 
and to request the Secretary-General to transmit to 
this committee the comments and observations as they 
are received from the governments and institutions. It 
would further request the committee to report to the 
second session of the General Assembly. 


J. V. Wilson of New Zealand proposed that the 
comments should be submitted “before June 1, 1947,” 
instead of “before the second session of the General 
Assembly” in order to give the various governments 
time to reply before the session. 


Dr. Alfaro supported this proposal, because the 
committee would then be in a position to study the 
various texts submitted. He also proposed the addi- 
tion of a request to the Secretary-General to include 
the question in the Agenda of the second session of 
the General Assembly. 


On the proposal of the Chairman, the New Zealand 
amendment was adopted unanimously. 


With the addition of a further provision that the 
question would be placed on the Agenda of the sec- 
ond session, the joint resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 


Human rights and freedoms 


The First Committee then turned to consideration 
of the draft declaration on fundamental human rights 
and freedoms, also submitted by Panama, which con- 
tained 18 articles dealing with freedom of religion, 
opinion, speech and assembly; freedom to form asso- 
ciations; freedom from wrongful interference; fair 
trial; freedom from arbitary detention; retroactive 
laws; property rights; education; work; conditions of 
work; food and housing; social security; participation 
in government; equal protection, and limitations on 
exercise of rights. 


In connection with the draft declaration, a letter 
was read from Sir Carl Berendsen, Chairman of the 
Third Committee, which had already considered the 
item, stating that the Third Committee had by 27 
votes to 10 decided to refer the matter to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the Economic and Social 
Council (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 19, 
page 45). 

Dr. Alfaro thought the Third Committee had acted 
rather hastily in referring the matter to that Commis- 
sion without a time limit and without instructions. 
Panama had opposed that decision, he said. The First 
Committee should avoid the course of inaction fol- 
lowed by the Third Committee and should deal with 
the matter in the same way that the draft declaration 
on rights and duties of states had been disposed of. 


Mr. Gromyko submitted that the proposal could not 
be considered conveniently at the present session, The 
Commission on Human Rights was the proper organ 
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to undertake the necessary preparatory work, and 
therefore the Third Committee’s decision was accept- 
able. 


Likewise Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United King. 
dom thought the Commission on Human Rights was 
the proper organ. It should extract the best from each 
proposal and submit a draft to the next session of the 
General Assembly. 


Court of Rights of Man 


The United Nations should formulate a declaration 
of rights to counteract the doctrine that the state was 
omnipotent, said Mariano J. Cuenco of the Philippine 
Republic, while R. L. Harry of Australia expressed the 
hope that Dr. Alfaro would one day see his work 
crowned by the establishment of a Court of the Rights 
of Man. 


Dr. Alfaro pointed out that the Charter mentions 
human rights in seven different passages. Panama’s 
proposal contained 18 articles. The human race had 
been fighting for seven centuries to secure the rights 
specified in the first 13 articles. The last five were so- 
cial rights without which man could not be truly free. 
He contended that essential rights had to be defined, 
that their application or execution was not involved, 
and that only the minimum was asked for. 


Mr. Sanders of the United States supported the 
Panamanian proposal. but asked if the Committee 
would not be prejudging the decision of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights and of the Economic and So- 
cial Council by singling out one text for special 
treatment. 


Dr. Homero Viteri Lafronte of Ecuador remarked 
that the United Nations should take an active and prac- 
tical interest in defining human rights so as to include 
all the rights recognized in the present-day world. Such 
a charter of human rights, however, should not be of a 
restrictive nature, for the life of peoples was constantly 
evolving. The charter would be merely a factual state- 
ment of the present position and would be subject to 
later improvements. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross suggested that the matter be 
referred for examination to the Commission on Human 
Rights, together with the summary records of the First 
Committee’s discussions. These documents would pro- 
vide the groundwork for the proposal to be drawn up 
by that Commission, and it would decide whether the 
proposals submitted to it should be communicated to 
the Member states. The Commission might be requested 
to report to the First Committee next year and to sub- 
mit a draft declaration of human rights. 


Recalling that at San Francisco Egypt had asked for 
the inclusion of a declaration of human rights in the 
Charter, Hanna Saba of Egypt approved the draft pro- 
posal submitted by Panama. 
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The Chairman then said that the Committee had two 
alternatives: to adopt a resolution identical with that 
adopted by the Third Committee, referring the matter 
to the Commission on Human Rights, or to adopt the 
draft resolution submitted by the representative of 
Panama. He pointed out to Dr. Alfaro that the Com- 
mission could not be asked to report directly to the 
General Assembly; therefore it should first be decided 
to which organ the Commission should make its report. 


Ernest Pezet of France pointed out that France had 
just adopted a new constitution which was preceded by 
a preamble confirming, renewing and modernizing the 
declaration of the rights of man and of the citizen. The 
Assembly which had adopted that constitution com- 
prised not only citizens of metropolitan France but also 
citizens of the French Union. Thus a declaration of the 
rights of man amplified to the scale of continents had 
been proclaimed. It was imperative for the United 
Nations to concern itself with human rights. The United 
Nations had taken the first step towards a new life 
which embraced the whole world. Therefore the United 
Nations had to declare to the knowledge of all men 
what would be the standards of their future civic, social 
and economic life. 


Further, the human person and human rights had 
been the first victims of the Fascist regimes, so the 
triumph over Nazi totalitarianism would not be com- 
plete without a declaration that fundamental human 
rights would be codified and carried into effect, first 
under the moral protection of the United Nations and, 
at a later stage of their evolution, under its effective 
guarantee. 


Mr. Pezet agreed that the question should be re- 
ferred to the Commission on Human Rights, with in- 
structions to report to the organ to be determined 
later. 


Political aspect 


Sir Hartley Shawcross submitted that the declaration 
of human rights had primarily a political aspect, what- 
ever might be its social and economic aspects. He was 
inclined to think that it might be possible for the First 
Committee to co-operate to some extent with the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. 


Supporting Dr. Alfaro’s draft declaration, Hugo 
Miranda of Chile said he would accept the Committee’s 
decision regarding the procedure to be adopted. 
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C. Abayomi Cassell of Liberia thought it was not 
enough to draw up a declaration of human rights; the 
action to be taken to give effect to these rights should 
also be considered. He suggested that once the declara- 
tion had been formulated, Member states should be 
obliged to conform to it within a certain time limit, and 
that in the event of failure to do so the state concerned 
should be excluded from the organization. 

Attention was called by Dr. Hartvig Frisch of Den- 
mark to the forthcoming meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Cairo in 1947. That conference, he 
said, would undoubtedly be very glad to be apprised 
of the various draft declarations of human rights now 
being considered by the United Nations. 


Should not remain indefinitely 


When the Chairman asked the Committee whether it 
wished first to vote on the adoption of a decision iden- 
tical with that of the Third Committee, and then, if 
necessary, on the draft resolution submitted by the rep- 
resentative of Panama, Dr. Alfaro said that what most 
concerned him was that the question should not be 
allowed to remain before the Commission on Human 
Rights indefinitely. It should also be made clear that 
the Commission would merely report on the proposals 
submitted by the representatives of Cuba and Panama, 
as those were the only ones which, strictly speaking, 
were being legally referred to it. It would, of course, 
be open to the Commission to take into account any 
other proposals, studies or memoranda that might be 
drawn up on the matter. 

He did not object to the adoption of a resolution 
identical with that of the Third Committee provided a 
time limit was stipulated for the submission of the 
report. 

The Chairman thought that normally the Commission 
on Human Rights should report to the Economic and 
Social Council, of which it was a subsidiary organ, and 
that the Council in turn should report to the General 
Assembly. The First Committee should therefore add 
to the text of the Third Committee’s resolution an ex- 
pression of the First Committee’s hope that the ques- 
tion would be referred back to it for inclusion in the 
Agenda of the second session of the General Assembly. 

In the absence of any objection, a resolution identical 
with that approved by the Third Committee, with the 
addition proposed by the Chairman. was adopted unani- 
mously. 





Information on Armed Forces 


Amendments proposed by United Kingdom and U.S.S.R. 


W nen the resolution recommended by the First 
(Political and Security) Committee on information 
on armed forces of the United Nations was consid- 
ered by the General Assembly in plenary meeting on 
December 8, Sir Hartley Shawcross of the United 
Kingdom presented an amendment. and Viacheslav 
M. Molotov of the U.S.S.R. proposed the deletion of 
one paragraph. 

The resolution as proposed by the First Committee 
would call on Members of the United Nations to fur- 
nish to the Secretary-General information on the 
number of their armed forces at home and abroad, on 
the disposition of their forces abroad and on their 
air and naval bases abroad. 

This information would be for communication to 
the Security Council and other Members of the United 
Nations and for publication. It would be descriptive 
of the situation as of December 15, 1946, and would 
be required by January 1, 1947. (See the Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 19). 

The United Kingdom amendment proposed that, in 
order that it might be established that the information 
required was on the same basis in all returns, a 
Supervisory Committee should be set up by the Se- 
curity Council before January 15, 1947. The infor- 
mation received should be subjected to an effective 
system of examination on the spot by the Super- 
visory Committee; the setting up of the proposed 
arrangements should not delay in any respect the 
initial submission of information. 


Subject to audit 

The proposed amendment, Sir Hartley said, came 
before the General Assembly in very different circum- 
stances and in a very different atmosphere from those 
which existed when the matter was discussed in the 
First Committee. What was being asked was merely 
that the statistics to be submitted in the next few 
weeks should be subject to an audit. 

Two important developments had occurred since 
the matter was discussed previously. First, the prin- 
ciple of international control of inspection and veri- 
fication, which until recently had been rejected in 
certain quarters, had now been fully accepted by 
everybody, and it no longer caused any dispute 
among the Members. 

Those who felt difficulty in supporting the proposal 
when it came before the First Committee. because 
there was at that time some doubt as to how far this 
general acceptance of international control by inter- 
national agencies had gone, might now vote in favor 
of the amendment without any fear of embarrassing 
others or any fear of prejudicing the general prin- 
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ciple, because the principle of international control 
by international agencies was accepted. 

The second difference, he said, was that there was 
now no longer any reason for fear that the process 
of verification could cause delay in the submission of 
the information. That was a fear which naturally 
caused several delegations to refrain in the first in- 
stance from supporting the proposal. 

The United Kingdom had never intended to cause 
delay, and it had amended its proposal to put that 
beyond all question of doubt. The information had 
to be delivered before the 31st of this month. The 
committee which would find out if the figures sub- 
mitted by the different countries were directly com- 
parable with each other was to be established after- 
ward, so that there was no question whatever of any 
delay in the submission of the figures. 


Simple system proposed 


Further, the United Kingdom was not suggesting 
any elaborate, complicated or costly system of es- 
pionage into the affairs of other countries. A simple 
system of international audit could be set up quite 
quickly and easily by the Military Staff Committee of 
the Security Council. 

Sir Hartley emphasized that the amendment was 
not being proposed because there was suspicion of 
any kind, but he said the returns would always be 
treated with a great deal of cynicism if they were not 
verified. The United Kingdom itself wanted its own 
figures, small as they might appear. to be subject 
to verification and audit on behalf of the United 
Nations. That was in order that no one would be 
able to challenge them. 

Further, the statistics would require reconciliation 
with each other if they were to be of any value for 
the purpose for which they were being asked—the 
purpose of comparing the armed strengths of differ- 
ent countries, of deciding what steps should be taken 
under Article 43 of the Charter in order that a 
system of collective security might be set up and that 
the process of disarmament might be proceeded with. 

(Article 43 relates to the agreements to be con- 
cluded between the Security Council and Members of 
the United Nations in connection with the armed 
forces, assistance and facilities that are to be made 
available for the maintenance of international peace 


and security). 


Sizes of divisions, the strength of army corps. the 
nature of reserve forces—all these were matters which 
differed widely in different countries. The duty of 
the auditing committee would be to put the figures 
on a comparable basis so that all the figures sub- 
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mitted by all the countries could be examined in 
proper perspective. 

The actual operation of the inspection system, 
simple as it would be, would give some useful, prac- 
tical lessons on which the Members of the United 
Nations could act in drawing up the more elaborate 
plans which would be necessary for the general dis- 
armament scheme and which the Security Council 
‘would shortly have to take under consideration. 

Unanimous support of the proposal was requested 
by Sir Hartley. 


Of great importance 


Viacheslav M. Molotov of the U.S.S.R. pointed out 
that the question of the presence of troops of the 
United Nations on the territories of other United 
Nations and in non-enemy states had been raised by 
the U.S.S.R. The submission of the information pro- 
posed would be of great importance to the Security 
Council and Military Staff Committee when they 
worked on a plan for organizing the armed forces 
which must be available for maintaining universal 
peace, he said. It concerned above all such great 
powers as the United States, United Kingdom and 
U.S.S.R. which during the war were compelled to send 
their troops beyond the confines of their own coun- 
tries. 

The presence of foreign troops in the territory of 
one or another of the United Nations could, he sub- 
mitted. be utilized for the purpose of exercising inad- 
missible pressure on that state’s internal affairs or 
influencing its relations with neighboring states. Such 
a situation was inadmissible. 

As was known, he said, certain small states had not, 
up to now, been able to get rid of foreign troops 
which invaded their territories as far back as the era 
of imperialistic conquest of the 19th century and 
which had not been willing, up to now. to go home. 

In other cases foreign troops appeared in the terri- 
tories of other states after World War I and up to 
now, “by hook or by crook,” they had been anxious to 
remain in these foreign territories. 

Lastly, after World War II, similar events were 
observed. The troops of certain powers found them- 
selves in the territories of Members of the United 
Nations, and they were unwilling to leave them. These 
cases could not be passed over. 


Ready to submit information 


The U.S.S.R. had stated that it was ready to sub- 
mit full information regarding its troops which were 
still present in the territories of other nations. It 
would seem that none should be afraid of sub- 
mitting information regarding troops in the territories 
of other Members of the United Nations. This would 
be. in many respects, conducive and helpful in the 
work of the Military Staff Committee. 

It was to be assumed also that this would induce 
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the troops of certain states not to prolong their stay 
in foreign territories, since the war had ended and 
the circumstances which caused the necessity for the 
presence of Allied troops in these territories no longer 
existed. 

The discussion of this question showed that such 
a demand was not to the liking of certain states, Mr. 
Molotov continued as he reviewed what had occurred 
in committee in connection with the various resolu- 
tions that had been submitted. 

He referred particularly to the fourth paragraph 
of the resolution before the General Assembly, that 
which would require the United Nations to submit 
information on the total number of their uniformed 
personnel on the active list, wherever stationed, at 
home as well as abroad, including military type 
organizations. 

The delegation of the U.S.S.R., he said, considered 
this paragraph unacceptable because it would only 
serve to divert attention from the question of troops 
stationed in foreign territories. The delegation of the 
U.S.S.R. therefore proposed that the fourth paragraph 
should be deleted from the resolution. Then the reso- 
lution would contain only the request to present infor- 
mation regarding troops stationed in foreign terri- 
tories. This would be a great achievement on the part 
of the United Nations if it succeeded in obtaining this 
information without further procrastination. 


Proposes armaments too 


Further, the paragraph said nothing about the sub- 
mission of information regarding armaments, and the 
U.S.S.R. had proposed in the Committee that this 
should be included, but the proposal was declined on 
the insistence of the British and United States repre- 
sentatives. 

Thus if the resolution were adopted in this form 
the information obtained under it would present a 
distorted picture of armed forces, since it would con- 
tain no mention of armaments. It might be asked why 
this information was being hidden. 

The U.S.S.R. proposal that information should be 
submitted to cover not only military personnel. but 
also armaments which the personnel possess, was not 
voted on in the First Committee. The demand of the 
United States and British delegations not to put that 
U.S.S.R. proposal to the vote received 24 votes, Mr. 
Molotov related. while there were 18 votes against 
that demand, and 10 abstained. 

Agreement had been reached on the first three para- 
graphs, but the fourth paragraph was leading the 
United Nations astray. It was the view of the U.S.S.R. 
that that paragraph should be excluded from the 
resolution. The attitude of his delegation towards the 
amendment of the British representative was evident, 
he added, from what he had said regarding the fourth 
paragraph of the resolution. 

At this point the discussion was adjourned until 
the meeting of the General Assembly on December 10. 
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Miss Bernardino 
of Dominican Republic 


Mrs. Labarce 
of Chile 


Dr. Jimenez 
of Panama 


Mr. Baydur 
of Turkey 


Personalities of 


Miss Minerva Bernardino, Chairman of the Inter-American Commission of Women, 
is one of the best-known feminist leaders of Latin America. Born in 1907 she 
obtained the degree of Bachelor of Science and subsequently held important educa- 
tional positions including Chief of Statistics of the Department of Education. and 
Supervisor of the Vocational Schools of the District of San Domingo. In 1933 she 
was appointed delegate to the Inter-American Commission of Women, becoming 
its Vice-Chairman in 1939 and Chairman in 1944, Miss Bernardino represented 
her country at the Inter-American Conference on War and Peace in Mexico 
City and the San Francisco Conference in 1945, and the General Assembly in London 
in 1946. She was one of four women to sign the United Nations Charter. She was 
elected Vice-Chairman of the United Nations Sub-Commission on the Status of 


Women. 
Ww 


Mrs. Amanda Pinto de Labarca Hubertson. a delegate of Chile to the present ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, is one of her country’s best-knewn and most widely 
travelled educationalists and the author of numerous educational works. Born in 
1886, she studied at the University of Chile, Santiago; Columbia University, New 
York; and the Sorbonne, Paris, obtaining her Ph.B. She was from 1916 to 1928 a 
school director; served as an extra Professor of Psychiatry at the Pedagogical Insti- 
tute of the University of Chile from 1922 to 1923; and from 1923 to 1928 was a 
Professor of Philosophy. From 1931 to 1932 she was Director General of Secondary 
School Education in Chile and in 1934 was appointed government representative on 
the Council of the University of Chile. In 1936 she was a member of the Press 
Executive Committee of the Chilean Commission on Intellectual Co-operation. Mrs. 
Labarca is now the President of the Federation of Women of Chile. 


Ww 


Dr. Roberto Jimenez, Chairman of the Sixth Committee (Legal) of the General 
Assembly, was born in the city of Panama in 1894, He was educated in Panama and 
the United States obtaining his degrees of Bachelor of Laws at the University of 
California and Doctorate of Laws at the University of Southern California. He subse- 
quently held positions as Secretary-General of the President of Panama (1924) ; 
Secretary of the Panamanian Legation in Costa Rica (1928); a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly (1936 to 1944) and its President from 1942 to 1944; and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (1944 to 1945). Dr. Jimenez was Chairman of the dele- 
gations of Panama to the American Inter-Parliamentary Meeting in Santiago, Chile, in 
1944; the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace in Mexico City 
and the San Francisco Conference in 1945; the Preparatory Commission and General 
Assembly of the United Nations in London (1945 to 1946). He was Vice-President 
of the National Red Cross from 1931 to 1936 and has been President of the Canal 
Zone Bar Association since 1939. 

Huseyin Ragip Baydur, Chairman of the Turkish delegation to the General As- 
sembly and Ambassador of Turkey to the United States since March 1945, was born 
in 1891 at Rhodes. He graduated from the Faculty of Law of the University of 
Istanbul in 1911 and from then until 1916 was a professor at the Superior Normal 
School in Istanbul. From 1916 to 1919 he served as Inspector of Turkish students 
in Europe and on his return to Istanbul became editor of the newspaper /fham. 
During the next year he served as Director Genera] of Press and Information and was 
at the same time editor of the newspaper Ulus, a government organ. In 192] he was 
appointed Counselor, and then Chargé d’Affaires to the first political mission of the 
National Government in Paris. He subsequently served as Turkish Ambassador to 
Bucharest (1924 to 1929) ; Ambassador to Moscow (1929 to 1935 and 1943 to 1945): 
and Ambassador to Rome (1935 to 1943). He has been a delegate of his country to a 
number of international conferences including the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 
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neral Assembly 


Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on October 11, 1884. In 1905 she 
married Franklin Delano Roosevelt and actively assisted her husband throughout his 
career. During World War II she acted as his personal representative on tours to 
Great Britain, the Pacific area, including New Zealand and Australia, and the Carib- 
bean area. She is a well-known journalist and radio broadcaster, and still continues 
her daily column which she began to write in 1936. Mrs. Roosevelt has always taken 
a great interest in women’s rights. particularly in the League of Women Voters and 
the Women’s Trade Union League. As a member of the United States delegation to 
the General Assembly in London she served on the Third Committee (Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural) and is now serving on the same Committee. She was 
elected Chairman of the nuclear Commission on Human Rights which met in New 
York in May of this year, and in this capacity served as an ex-officio member of the 
Sub-Commission on the Status of Women. 


w 

Mrs, Agnes Fitzgerald Rutherford McIntosh, one of New Zealand’s delegates to the 
General Assembly, was born in London, England, and educated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. She then proceeded to New Zealand and was for some years on the staff of the 
Teachers’ Training College in Christchurch. Her husband was a farmer, and she 
became actively interested in the Women’s Division of the Farmers’ Union, later be- 
coming a member of the Farmers’ Union itself. For many years Mrs. McIntosh was 
President of the New Zealand National Council of Women and in recent years she has 
often acted as liaison between women’s organizations and the Government. Her 
advocacy has been of considerable effect in the adoption of many schemes to assist 
women generally, At the present session of the General Assembly she is serving on 
the Second Committee (Economic and Financial). the Third Committee (Social. 
Humanitarian and Cultural) and the Fourth Committee (Trusteeship) . 

Dr. Roberto Eduardo MacKachen, Uruguayan Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James, is Chairman of the Fourth Committee (Trusteeship) of the General Assembly. 
Born in Montevideo in 1899 he graduated in law and social sciences at the University 
of Montevideo in 1924. He subsequently held positions as Second Secretary to the 
Legation of Uruguay in Washington (1926-1928); First Secretary, Counselor and 
Chargé d’Affaires to the Uruguayan Legation in London (1928-1940) ; and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Cuba (1940-1943). In 1943 he was appointed Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to Great Britain receiving his present appointment a year later. Dr. Mac- 
Eachen was permanent Secretary-General to the Uruguayan delegations to the League 
of Nations and a member of the delegations of Uruguay to the World Monetary and 
Economic Conference in London in 1933; the Conference of Central Banks in Wash- 
ington in 1942; the Food and Agricultural Conference in Hot Springs in 1943; the 
San Francisco Conference in 1945; the Preparatory Commission where he served as 
Chairman of Committee Eight (Headquarters) and the General Assembly in London. 


Ww 


Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel, a member of the Colombian delegation and Chairman of 
the Permanent Headquarters Committee, attended the San Francisco Conference in 
1945, was President of the Preparatory Commission and a delegate to the General 
Assembly in London. He led the Colombian delegation to the third session of the 
Economic Conference in London in 1933; the Conference of Central Banks in Wash- 
he graduated in law and political science in 1919 and later took his LL.D. at the 
Faculté de Droit in Paris. He was a professor of Civil Law at the Universidad 
Nacional of Colombia, Dean of the Law Faculty of the Universidad Nacional and 
Professor of the Universidad Javeriana, the Universidad Libre and Colegio del 
Rosario, all located in Bogota. A Judge of the Supreme Court of Colombia, he was 
elected President of the Sala de Casacion Civil in 1935. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
Ambassador to Peru. 
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Proposals for Atomic Energy Commission Report 


Findings and recommendations suggested by United States 


A resolution proposing six findings and four recom- 
mendations for inclusion in the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to the Security Council was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Commission on December 5 
by Bernard M. Baruch, representative of the United 
States. 


At the outset of the meeting the President of the 
Commission, Alexandre Parodi of France, suggested 
that it might be useful to invite the three Member 
states of the United Nations which had been elected to 
membership on the Security Council beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1947, and which would thus automatically be- 
come mémbers of the Atomic Energy Commission as 
well, to send observers to the Commission’s meetings. 


This procedure would make it possible for the ob- 
servers to become familiar with the kind of work the 
Commission was doing and with the particular voca- 
bulary it was using. There was no objection to the 


President's suggestion. 


The Atomic Energy Commission is composed of one 
representative from each of the states represented on 
the Security Council and Canada when that state is 
not a member of the Security Council. The present 
members of the Commission are therefore -Australia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Egypt, France, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Poland, the U.S.S.R., United Kingdom 
and United States. 


On January 1 Belgium, Colombia and Syria suc- 
ceed Egypt, Mexico and the Netherlands as members 
of the Security Council as a result of balloting by the 
General Assembly on November 19, so that the mem- 
bership of the Atomic Energy Commission will un- 
dergo a similar change. 


Observations on disarmament 


Mr, Parodi then explained that he had called the 
meeting of the Commission in order that members 
might communicate to him their observations in con- 
nection with disarmament, because the General As- 
sembly’s First (Political and Security) Committee 
which was discussing disarmament (see page 9) had 
also mentioned the contro] of atomic weapons. He in 
turn would communicate the members’ remarks to the 
Committee. 


Mr. Parodi stated that he had thought that in his 
own name or as President of the Commission he might 
ask the Chairman of the First Committee to try not to 
go into the field that the Commission covered in its 
work, and that the Committee should not prejudge the 
results of the efforts of the Commission. 
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It might be useful, he thought, to point out that the 
\tomic Energy Commission had been working on this 
question for many months, that it had found it a 
particularly difficult subject with which to deal, and 
that it was about to reach satisfactory results or at 
least was progressing in a satisfactory way. It would 
he regrettable, therefore, if the First Committee should 
now interfere with the progress of the Commission. 


Mr. Parodi then invited observations. 


The first representative to speak, General A. G. L. 
McNaughton of Canada, remarked that since June 14, 
the day the Commission met for the first time in New 
York, it had kept to a steady course in an endeavor to 
carry out the task given to it by the General Assembly 
in London. If it was to achieve effective and practical 
resolutions, he said, it must not deviate from that 
course until it had carried out its task in full measure. 


General McNaughton said he had been encouraged 
by the way in which the members of the Commission 
had applied themselves. Having regard to the magni- 
tude and complexity of the problem involved, he felt 
that the Commission had already covered much useful 
eround. 


For all mankind 


It had to be remembered that the 12 members of the 
Commission worked not only for themselves and for 
their governments, but on behalf of all the Members 
of the United Nations and indeed on behalf of all 
mankind, The Commission therefore had to be certain 
that any proposals or plans that emerged would also 
command the support and allegiance of the peoples 
everywhere. 


It was realized that a plan for the international con- 
trol of atomic energy, to be effective, must involve an 
unprecedented departure from traditional concepts of 
national sovereignty. General McNaughton felt certain 
that the governments of all the Members of the United 
Nations would be prepared to do what was necessary 
to establish an effective system of control, but in any 
proposals of the Commission it must also be able to 
convince the people that each of the obligations which 
such a system would involve was necessary for their 
common safety and for their general welfare. 


General McNaughton continued that the report 
which the Commission would shortly submit to the 
Security Council should carry conviction and com- 
mand the intelligent comprehension and support of 
the wider public who would read it, It should bear a 
message of hope that atomic energy would be har- 
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nessed for the benefit of mankind and not for its 
destruction. 


Whatever might be the outcome of the proposal to 
commence the study of disarmament, the Atomic 
Energy Commission would still be required and still 
had special work to do, for the problem of atomic 
energy was not the same as the problem of disarma- 
ment. said Paul Hasluck of Australia. 


A large part of the Commission’s problem was not 
simply that of atomic weapons; it concerned the de- 
velopment and use of atomic energy for the benefit of 
mankind, That was a problem that was much wider 
and held out much more alluring prospects than the 
question of the atomic bomb. For that reason, in itself 
sufficient, it would seem necessary that the study of 
atomic energy should be continued, irrespective of 
what might be done in connection with disarmament. 


Total prohibition needed 


Further, Mr. Hasluck thought, disarmament in the 
narrow sense of the term was insufficient to apply to 
the question of the atomic bomb. In the case of that 
weapon it was total prohibition, not reduction or regu- 
lation, that was necessary. 


Mr. Hasluck also thought that the considerable 
body of experience and knowledge already gained by 
the Commission and the habit of working together 
should be preserved for the benefit of the future. 
There was a real necessity for the Commission to con 
tinue its work, and its work should not be unduly 
disturbed by the progress on parallel lines of the 
equally important work of disarmament. 


In the absence of Sir Alexander Cadogan, the 
United Kingdom’s permanent representative on the 
Commission, Sir Hartley Shawcross declared that the 
United Kingdom Government fully supported the view 
which he thought was shared by all that nothing which 
was being said or done in the General Assembly 
should preclude or delay the Commission from the 
early completion of its task. On the contrary, he said, 
the early completion of that task was necessary to the 
fulfilment of those plans which the General Assembly 
had under consideration, for the Security Council, in 
formulating its disarmament proposals, would of 
course have to consider very carefully whatever recom- 
mendations the Atomic Energy Commission might 
make in regard to the special problems of atomic 
energy. 

There was, he thought, general agreement that the 
prohibition of the use of atomic energy must go hand 
in hand with the prohibition of certain other major 
weapons designed for the mass destruction of civilian 
populations, but atomic energy presented special prob- 
lems, and it was right that the Commission should 
proceed with the study of its regulation and control 
first. 
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For instance, the long-range rocket or poison gas 
had no legitimate peacetime use, and the problem was 
to prohibit them and to ensure that the prohibition 
was obeyed by setting up an adequate system of con- 
trol, Atomic energy, however, had vast and valuable 
potentialities for peaceful uses, and the task was to 
ensure that these were fully developed while at the 
same time making certain that there was no danger of 
legitimate industrial purposes being diverted to mili- 
tary uses. 


Guided by Commission 


That difficult task was essentially one for study by 
the Commission. While it was for the Security Coun- 
cil to formulate general plans for disarmament, in this 
technical matter it must be guided by the recommen- 
dations of the Commission which was especially set up 
by the General Assembly for the purpose of making 
those very recommendations, 


It was impossible at this stage, Sir Hartley thought, 
to define the exact relationship between whatever or- 
ganization the Commission would eventually recom- 
mend and the other plans for disarmament which 
would be formulated by the Security Council, but he 
considered it likely that some sort of international 
convention under which an international commission 
or authority for control of atomic power would be 
established would be essential. Although that com- 
mission might work within the framework of the Secu- 
rity Council, it would derive its powers and its status 
from the international convention ratified, he hoped, 
by all Member states, and from which alone it could 
derive its ultimate powers. 


What the power of that international commission 
should be was, of course, a matter of study by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. It was sufficient to say, 
he thought, that all were fully convinced that a very 
complete system of international control, operating 
through international and not merely national agen- 
cies, with full rights of entry into and inspection in 
all countries, was absolutely essential. 


For the United Kingdom’s part, it had indicated 
that it would put no difficulties in the way of such a 
system. That, he understood, was also the position of 
all the other states represented on the Commission, 
including the U.S.S.R. 


. 
Asks for speed and vision 


The next speaker was Bernard M. Baruch of the 
United States, who said that regardless of discussions 
elsewhere, the Atomic Energy Commission could not 
escape its duty—the primary responsibility for origi- 
nating a system to protect the world against the 
atomic bomb, While debates on disarmament in the 
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Findings and Recommendations Proposed by the United States 


In a draft resolution submitted to the Atomic Energy 
Commission on December 5, Bernard M. Baruch of the 
United States presented certain findings and recom- 
mendations that he proposed should be included in the 
report of the Commission to the Security Council. They 
are as follows: 


FINDINGS 

1. That scientifically, technologically and practically it 
is feasible (a) to extend among “all nations the exchange 
of basic scientific information on atomic energy for 
peaceful ends”; (b) to control “atomic energy to the 
extent necessary to ensure its use only for peaceful 
purposes”; (c) to accomplish “the elimination from na- 
tional armaments of atomic weapons,” and (d) to provide 
“effective safeguards by way of inspection and other means 
to protect complying states against the hazards of violations 
and_ evasions.” 

2. That effective control of atomic energy depends upon 
effective control of the production and use of uranium, 
thorium and their fissionable derivatives. Appropriate 
mechanisms of control to prevent their unauthorized 
diversion or clandestine operation, production and_ use, 
including inspection, accounting, supervision, licensing and 
management, must be applied through the various stages 
of the processes from the time these minerals are severed 
from the ground to the time they become fissionable 
materials and are used. 

3. That, whether the ultimate fissionable product be 
destined for peaceful or destructive uses, the productive 
processes are identical and inseparable up to a_ very 
advanced stage of manufacture. Thus the control of atomic 
energy to ensure its use for peaceful purposes, the elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons from national armaments and the 
provision of effective safeguards to protect complying states 
against the hazards of violations and evasions, must be 
accomplished through a single unified international system 
of control designed to carry out all of these related 
purposes, 

4, That the development and use of atomic energy are 
not essentially and exclusively matters of domestic concern 
of the individual nations, but rather have predominately 
international implications and repercussions. 

5. That an effective system of control of atomic energy 
must be international in scope, and must be established 
by an enforceable multilateral agreement, herein called 
“the treaty,” which in turn must be administered by an 
international agency within the United Nations, possessing 
adequate powers and properly organized, staffed and 
equipped for the purpose. 

Only by such a system of international control can the 
development and use of atomic energy be freed from 
nationalistic rivalries with consequent risks to: the safety 
of all peoples. Only by such a system can the benefits of 
widespread exchange of scientific knowledge and of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy be assured. Only such a 
system of control would merit and enjoy the confidence of 
the people of all nations. 

6. That an international agreement outlawing the pro- 
duction, possession and use of atomic weapons is an 
essential part of any such system of international control 
of atomic energy. An international convention to this effect, 
if standing alone, would fail (a) “to ensure” the use of 
atomic energy “only for peaceful purposes” and (b) to 
provide “for effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states against the hazards 


of violations and evasions,’ and thus would fail to meet 


the requirements of the terms of reference of the Commis- 
sion. To be effective, such an agreement must be an 
integral part of a treaty providing for a comprehensive 
system of international control and must be fortified by 
adequate guarantees and safeguards in the form of inter- 
national supervision, inspection and control adequate to 
ensure the carrying out of the terms of the convention 
and “to protect complying states against the hazards of 
violations and evasions.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. There should be a strong and comprehensive inter- 
national system of control of atomic energy aimed at 
attaining the objectives set forth in the Commission’s 
terms of reference. 

2. Such a system of international control of atomic 
energy should be established and its scope and functions 
defined by a treaty in which all of the nations Members 
of the United Nations should be entitled to participate 
with the same rights and obligations. The international 
control system should be declared operative only when 
those Members of the United Nations necessary to assure 
its success, by signing and ratifying the treaty, bind them- 
selves to accept and support it. 

3. The treaty should include, among others, provisions 

(a) Establishing in the United Nations an international 
authority hereinafter called “the authority” possessing 
powers and charged with responsibility necessary and 
appropriate for effective administration of the terms of 
the treaty, and for the prompt carrying out of its day-to-day 
duties. Its rights, powers and responsibilities, as well as 
its relation to the several organs of the United Nations. 
should be clearly established and defined by the treaty. 
Such powers should be sufficiently broad and flexible to 
enable the authority to deal with new developments that 
may hereinafter arise in the field of atomic energy. In 
particular, the authority shall be responsible for extending 
among all nations the exchange of basic scientific infor- 
mation on atomic energy for peaceful ends, for preventing 
the use of atomic energy for destructive purposes and for 
stimulating its peaceful beneficent uses for the benefit of 
the people of all nations. 

The authority should have positive research and develop- 
mental responsibilities in order to remain in the forefront 
of atomic knowledge so as to render the authority more 
effective in promoting the beneficent uses of atomic energy 
and in eliminating its destructive ones. The exclusive right 
to carry on atomic research for destructive purposes should 
be vested in the authority. 

Decisions of the authority pursuant to the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the treaty should govern the operations 
of national agencies for the control of atomic energy. In 
carrying out its prescribed functions, however, the authority 
should interfere as little as necessary with the operations 
of national agencies for the control of atomic energy, or 
with the economic plans and the private, corporate and 
state relationships in the several countries. 

(b) Affording the duly accredited representatives of the 
authority unimpeded rights of ingress, egress and access 
for the performance of their inspections and other duties 
into, from and within the territory of every participating 
nation, unhindered by national or local authorities. 

(c) Prohibiting manufacture, possession or use of atomic 
weapons by all nations parties thereto and by all of their 
nationals. (Continued on next page.) 
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(d) Providing for disposal of any existing stocks of 
atomic bombs. 

(e) Specifying the means and methods of determining 
violations of its terms, stigmatizing such violations as 
international crimes, and establishing the nature of the 
measures of enforcement and punishment to be imposed 
upon individuals and upon nations guilty of violating its 
provisions. 

The judicial or other processes for determination of 
violations of the treaty and of punishment therefor should 
be swift and certain. Serious violations of the treaty should 
be reported immediately by the authority to the nations 
party to the treaty and to the Security Council. In dealing 
with such violations, the permanent members of the 
Security Council should agree not to exercise their power 
of veto to protect a violator of the terms of the treaty 
from the consequences of his wrong doing. 


General Assembly had followed closely the proposals 
laid down by the United States on June 14 before the 
Commission, it remained the responsibility of the 
Commission to submit definite plans to the Security 
Council. He appealed to all members to join in the 
enterprise in such a way that the Commission might 
show speed, as well as vision, in its assignment. 


“Elimination of war itself” 


The stakes were greater than ever before offered 
mankind—peace and security—for who could doubt, 
“if we succeed in controlling the atomic weapon, that 
we can go on to the control of other instruments of 
mass destruction. The elimination of war itself is 
within the range of possibility.” 


A beginning must be made, Mr. Baruch continued, 
and there must be whole-hearted, not half-way meas- 
ures. The world was not to be fooled by lip service. 
It would resent and reject deception. 


“I beg you to remember that to delay may be to 
die,” he declared, “I beg you to believe that the United 
States seeks no special advantage. I beg you to hold 
fast to the principle of seeking the good of all, and not 
the advantage of one.” 


Through the acid test of deliberation and debate 
before the Commission and before the public opinion 
of the world, the original proposals of the United 
States, made on June 14, had been proven generous 
and just. The following three major elements had 
been found inherent and inevitable in any treaty that 
was to be written covering the subject: 


1. The erection of an international authority which 
should effectively prevent the manufacture and use of 
atomic bombs for war purposes, and which should 
develop the use of atomic energy for social gain. 


2. The right of free and full international inspec- 
tion in support of these purposes. 


3. The definite agreement that once a treaty be- 
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The provisions of the treaty would be wholly ineffectual 
if, in any such situations, the enforcement provisions of 
the treaty could be rendered nugatory by the veto of a 
state which has voluntarily signed the treaty. 

(4) The treaty should embrace the entire program fer 
putting the system of international control of atomic 
energy into effect and should provide a schedule for the 
completion of the transitional process over a period of 
time, step by step in an orderly and agreed sequence 
leading to the full and effective establishment of inter- 
national control of atomic energy. In order that the 
transition may be accomplished as rapidly as possible and 
with safety and equity to all, this Commission should 
supervise the transitional process, as prescribed in the 
treaty, and should be empowered to determine when a 
particular stage or stages have been completed and subse- 
quent ones are to commence. 


comes effective, providing for deterrents against of- 
fences and punishments for offenders, there could be 
no “veto” to protect wilful violators or to hamper the 
operations of the international authority. 


Assuming that a report of the nature described in 
the United States proposals were placed before the 
Security Council, together with such additions that the 
Commission might desire, a derogation of the dignity 
or might of any nation would not be found in it, Mr. 
Baruch said. On the contrary, the plan would build 
up in all the world a new and greater strength and 
dignity based on the faith that at last security was in 
sight. 


The price that had been set on the surrender of the 
absolute weapon was a declaration of peaceful intent 
and of interdependence among the nations of the world 
expressed in terms of faith and given strength by 
sanctions—punishments to be meted out by concerted 
action against wilful offenders. That was one of the 
great principles of the United Nations-—justice for all, 
supported by force. There could be no unilateral 
disarmament by which America would give up the 
bomb to no result except its own weakening. 


Support welcomed 


The United States, the first country to lay down a 
plan of co-operative control, welcomed the support of 
those countries which had already indicated their 
affirmative positions. It hoped for the adherence of all. 
It sought especially the participation of the U.S.S.R. 
and welcomed the recent authoritative statements from 
which it was concluded that the U.S.S.R. no longer 
regarded the original United States proposals as un- 
acceptable, as a whole or in their separate parts. 


The United States aimed at an effective plan of 
control and would not accept anything less. All were 
in accord as to purpose. 


To the achievement of that purpose, Mr. Baruch pre- 
sented a program in the form of a resolution, in con- 
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nection with which he did not wish discussion or a 
vote at this time. Rather he asked the President to call 
a meeting of the Commission for as early a date as 
convenient to debate, if necessary, and to act on the 
findings and recommendations contained in the resolu- 
tion in order that the position each nation would take 
might be recorded in the Commission’s report which 
must be drafted by December 20 and presented to the 
Security Council by December 31. 

Mr. Baruch proposed that the report consist of the 
following three parts: 

Part I—A summary of the proceedings together with 
the records of the Commission and of its committees 
and sub-committees. 

Part II—Certain findings of the Commission based 
on its deliberations to date. 

Part I1]—Certain recommendations of the Commis- 
sion based on its findings to date. 


Fundamental principles 


Mr. Baruch made further proposals as to what find- 
ings and recommendations the Commission’s report 
should contain (see page 32). The recommendations, 
he said. were interdependent and not severable; they 
constituted together and as a whole the fundamental 
principles and basic organizational mechanisms neces- 
sary to attain the objectives set forth in the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference. 

Mr. Parodi, the President. suggested that the Coun- 
cil should not discuss the draft resolution until the 


work of the Commission’s Scientific and Technical 
Committee was finished, which he expected would be 
during the next week. He would prefer that it be 
discussed first by one of the Commission’s working 


organs. 


With this suggestion Captain Alvaro Alberto da 
Motta Silva of Brazil agreed. Noting that the resolu- 
tion sought a treaty in which all the nations, Members 
of the United Nations, should be entitled to participate 
with the same rights and obligations, he said it was the 
same principle of juridical equality of all nations that 
had been sustained by international Brazilian policy. 
He considered that the United States resolution consti- 
tuted a very sound basis for the discussion proposed 
by the President. 


Colonel Mohamed Abdel Halim Bey Khalifa of 
Egypt said he was impressed by the truth and sound- 
ness of what Mr. Baruch had said. The proposals 
indicated the principles which offered an effective 
answer to the Commission’s problems. He could not 
see why the Commission should run away from facing 
facts which it had been studying and discussing for 
the last six months. 


After Andrei A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. remarked 
that further time was needed to study the proposals, 
the President pointed out that a delay of a few days 
would enable the scientific part of the work to be 
ended, so there would be no real delay caused by the 
procedure he had suggested. The President’s proposal 
was accepted. 





Assumption of League Activities 


Committee approves Secretary-General’s plan 


Lasr week the Joint Committee of the Second and 
Third Committees approved, subject to review by the 
Sixth Committee, a draft resolution proposed by the 
Secretary-General on the transfer to the United Nations 
of certain non-political functions and activities: of the 
League of Nations. 

Excepting those activities which were exercised pur- 
suant to international agreements and those which have 
been entrusted to specialized agencies, by the terms of 
this resolution the Economic and Social Council and 
the Secretary-General respectively will be authorized 
and directed to assume the non-political functions and 
activities of the League's commissions and committees. 
and of the Secretariat of the League. 

On February 12, 1946, the General Assembly, then 
meeting in London, passed a resolution dealing with the 
transfer of the League’s functions, powers and assets to 
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the United Nations. The Economic and Social Council 
was requested to make a survey of the League’s non- 
political functions and powers, in order to determine 
which of them should be assumed by the United Nations 
(with such modifications as might be desirable), or be 
entrusted to specialized agencies. The Council was also 
requested to assume and continue provisionally the 
work of several of the League’s departments, including: 
the Economic Department and the Financial and Tran- 
sit Department (particularly the research and sta- 
tistical work); the Health Section (particularly the 
epidemiological service) ; the Opium Section and the 
secretariats of the Permanent Central Opium Board 
and the Supervisory Body. 


On February 16, 1946, the Economic and Social 
Council requested the Secretary-General to undertake 
this survey. and directed him to take the necessary steps 
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to assume and vontinue the work of the League specified 
by the General Assembly. 


Secretary-General’s report 


In his report to the Economic and Social Council at 
its third session, the Secretary-General noted that the 
functions of the League to which the General Assembly 
referred were carried out under the control of the Coun- 
cil and the Assembly of the League of Nations by vari- 
ous commissions and committees and various branches 
of the Secretariat. The permanent committees and com- 
missions concerned were the following: 


Economic Committee; Financial Committee; Fiscal 
Committee; Committee of Statistical Experts; Co-ordi- 
nation Committee on Economic and Financial Ques- 
tions; Committee of Experts for the Study of Demo- 
graphic Problems; Committee for Communications 
and Transit; Health Committee; Advisory Committee 
of the Eastern Bureau of the Health Organization; Ad- 
visory Committee on Traffic in Opium and Other Dan- 
gerous Drugs; Advisory Committee on Social Ques- 
tions; Advisory Committee of Experts on Slavery and 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 


tion. 


These Committees were assisted by various branches 
of the League Secretariat. 


Apart from the reports of these bodies, which were 
submitted to the Council of the League, the chief peri- 
odicals and documents prepared by the League in con- 
nection with its non-political activities were: 


World Economic Survey; Statistical Yearbook; 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics; World Production and 
Prices; Review of World Trade; Balances of Payments: 
Money and Banking; Public Finance; Collection of 
International Agreements and Internal Legal Provisions 
for the Prevention of Double Taxation and Fiscal Eva- 
sion; Review of Fiscal Legislation; Monthly Summary 
of Important Events in the Field of Transport; Multi- 
lateral Conventions. Agreements, etc.. Relating to 
Transport and Communications Questions; Survey of 
National Nutrition Policies; Epidemiological Report; 
Weekly Epidemiological Record; Bulletin of the Health 
Organization: Chronicle of the Health Organization; 
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Summary of Annual Reports on Traffic in Drugs: Quar- 
terly Summary of Drug Seizure Reports; Summary of 
Annual Reports on Circulation of, and Traffic in Ob- 
scene Publications; Summary of Annual Reports on 
Traffic in Women and Children; Annual Report on 


Child Welfare. 


In addition, the League Secretariat published numer- 
ous special studies on economic and social matters of 
current international interest. 


The Secretary-General informed the Council that 
when the commissions and the Secretariat of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies are fully organ- 
ized, the economic and social activities of the League 
will probably have been absorbed, in so far as appro- 
priate, by the various commissions of the Economic and 
Social Council, by the appropriate departments of the 
Secretariat and by specialized agencies already in exist- 
ence or in the course of formation. 


Mr. Lie noted that the process of transferring and 
assuming the League’s activities cannot be swift, but 
that meanwhile the conveyance on August 1, 1946 of the 
assets of the League has made it possible for the United 
Nations Secretariat to assume provisionally, and to the 
extent it is called for, the work previously performed 
by the various branches of the League Secretariat deal- 
ing with non-political activities. At the same time, use 
has been made of the expert services of a number of in- 
dividuals who had acquired in the League Secretariat 
special competence in the tasks assumed by the United 
Nations. This measure, together with the use of the 
facilities existing in Geneva for research and other pur- 
poses, has contributed to smooth transfer of activities 
in the social and economic fields. It is, to an appreci- 
able extent, for these reasons that the appearance of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics was not delayed when 
the United Nations took it over from the League. Fur- 
ther, the Economic and Social Departments of the 
United Nations have taken steps io assure continuity of 
work as regards other periodical and special publica- 
tions. The program and procedures now being evolved 
do not conform exactly with those of the League, 
which are being adapted to meet the specific needs of 
the United Nations and the distribution of competence 
among its various organs. 
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Committee Debates on IRO Completed 


Refugee constitution and interim measures approved 


Dunrune its last week of meetings, the Third (Social, 
Humanitarian and Cultural) Committee completed its 
debates on the various documents pertaining to the 
establishment of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. 

In the course of the week, it concluded its review 
of the 63 proposed amendments to the draft constitu- 
tion (excluding the finance and budget proposals and 
amendments thereto). On December 9 the Committee 
voted on the constitution as a whole, which was 
adopted 18 to five, with the countries of origin voting 
against it on the ground that application in its present 
form would not lead to a satisfactory solution of the 
refugee problem. 

The Committee approved the plans drafted and sub- 
mitted by the Economic and Social Council to estab- 
lish a preparatory commission for IRO pending the 
coming into force of the constitution, and also ap- 
proved the request by the Council that the Secretary- 
General be directed to take appropriate steps, in 
consultation with UNRRA and IGC, for the initiation 
of IRO, until the preparatory commission has been 
established. 

A Yugoslav draft resolution, recommending to all 
governments concerned certain urgent measures to be 
taken pending the establishment of IRO, was adopted 
only in part. The resolution asked for disbandment 
of military organizations in refugee camps, segrega- 
tion of certain persons conducting anti-repatriation 
propaganda, and careful screening to identify war 
criminals and traitors. Only the last part was adopted. 

The Fifth Committee, meanwhile, passed on the fi- 
nancial aspects of IRO, which consist of the financial 
paragraph in the constitution, a recommended budget 
for the first financial year and scales of contribution. 
‘See page 38.) 

All of these recommendations were forwarded to 
the General Assembly for action in plenary meeting. 


Interim arrangements 

In view of the fact that IRO will probably not come 
into operation before next summer, the Economic and 
Social Council at its second session requested the 
Secretary-General to work out recommendations on 
interim arrangements required to facilitate the hand- 
ing over of responsibilities from the various agencies 
now responsible for refugees to the IRO. 

On December 7, the Third Committee unanimously 
approved a proposal by the United States for the 
establishment of a Preparatory Commission of the 
IRO, to come into being when eight governments 
signatory to the constitution have signed this arrange- 
ment. The Director-General of UNRRA, IGC and ILO 


are to be invited to sit in a consultative capacity with 


this body. The Secretary-General is to convene the 
first meeting of the Coramission as soon as possible. 

The Commission’s functions will be: 

1. To take all necessary measures for the purpose 
of bringing IRO into effective operation as soon as 
possible; 

2. To arrange for the convening of the General 
Council in its first session at the earliest practicable 
date following the entry into force of the Constitution; 

3. To prepare the provisional agenda for the first 
session; 

4. To suggest plans, in consultation with existing 
organizations and the Control] Authorities for the pro- 
gram for IRO’s first year; 

5. To prepare draft financial and staff regulations 
and draft rules of procedure for the General Council 
and the Executive Committee. 

The interim arrangements empower the Commission 
to take over any of the functions, activities, assets, and 
personnel of existing organizations dealing with refu- 
gees and displaced persons provided that it is satisfied 
that such action is essential in order to accomplish 
the orderly transfer of these functions to IRO. 


Soviet proposal on investigating committee 

The only proposal on the refugee question which 
was rejected in its entirety in committee stage last 
week was a U.S.S.R. recommendation for the creation 
of a commission to undertake an on-the-spot investiga- 
tion of conditions in refugee and displaced persons 
camps, and to verify the accuracy of complaints that 
hostile: propaganda and other factors are undermining 
the efforts of the United Nations to solve the refugee 
problem. 

Valentin Tepliakov of the U.S.S.R. pointed out to 
the Third Committee jthat his delegation had already 
cited a series of incidents testifying to the existence 
in the camps not only of persons who have no right 
to receive assistance, but also of former collaborators 
who are carrying on the work of the Nazis. He stated 
that these assertions are usually “denied by the con- 
trolling authorities,” who maintain that there is no 
reason to be disturbed about conditions in the camps. 
Since the proposal was first introduced, further infor- 
mation has come to light which, Mr. Tepliakov said, 
makes it imperative for the United Nations to take a 
decision on the matter. 

Offering fresh examples of organized propaganda 


‘campaigns against repatriation in the western zones of 


occupation, Mr. Tepliakov said that the frankly stated 
objective of this propaganda is the formation of a 
so-called “anti-bolshevist bloc” to prepare for a com- 
ing war between the U.S.S.R. and the western Allies. 
There are also cases. he said. in which by means of 
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return to their countries of origin are prevented from 
so doing. This is being done with the knowledge of 
the military authorities. The U.S.S.R. representative 
cited as a result of this policy the fact that of over 
12,000 U.S.S.R. citizens in the British Zone of Occupa- 
tion only 39 were repatriated in September. 


It was to put an end to a situation, which had led 
to disagreement and mutual reproaches. that the 
U.S.S.R. delegation proposed an investigating com- 
mission. which Mr. Tepliakov suggested should con- 
sist of from seven to nine members, including the 
countries of origin. 


The French representative, Léon de Rosen, backed 
the U.S.S.R. proposal, and explained his country’s 
position. In answer to the U.S.S.R. representative’s 
statements on the condition of the camps in the French 
Zone of Germany, Mr. de Rosen pointed to an 
UNRRA report as the source of information that the 
doubtful cases which had been transmitted by the 
French Screening Commissions to the Permanent 
Screening Commission for investigation amounted to 
25 per cent of the whole. Another UNRRA report 
showed that the proportion of known collaborators in 
the French Zone was only two and one-half per cent. 

Mr. de Rosen said that the French military authori- 
ties have made a special effort to hasten the process 
of repatriation and, in the course of recent months, 
have returned to their countries of origin more than 
fifty per cent of the refugees under their care. He 
stated that the military authorities had applied, with- 
out delay, certain principles laid down in London 
during the first part of this session of the General 
Assembly with regard to war criminals, the suppres- 
sion of political propaganda within the limits com- 
patible with the freedom of the press, and the dis- 
banding of military units. 

Mr. de Rosen further recalled that on June 29, 
1945, France concluded a bilateral repatriation agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. In accordance with the terms 
of this agreement, France has authorized representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R. to visit the war prisoner and 
refugee camps in the French Zones of Occupation. He 
regretted that the U.S.S.R. has not yet made a reci- 
procal arrangement. France, he said, has the duty of 
tracing its 300,000 nationals still reported missing. 
In accordance with the agreement with the U.S.S.R., 
Mr. de Rosen’s government has asked for the right to 
send its representatives to the Soviet Zone of Occupa- 
tion in East Prussia. Moreover, the French represen- 
tative continued, on the territory of the U.S.S.R. there 
are still persons from Alsace and Lorraine who had 
been forced to serve in the German Army. It is cer- 
tain, he said, that the U.S.S.R. authorities are making 
no effort to detain them, but Germans who are assist- 
ing in administering the camps are using all the means 
in their power to prevent the French prisoners from 
asking to be repatriated. 


false accusations against them, persons who wish to- 








For these reasons, Mr. de Rosen favored the U.S.S.R. 
proposal for an investigation. 


Opposition to the proposal 


Speaking against the proposal, Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt of the United States prefaced her remarks by 
stating that the endless repetition of charges against 
the administration of the camps does not constitute 
evidence or proof of their validity. She thought that 
the proposed commission would merely provide a 
further vehicle for repetition of the same charges. 


By implication and directly, she stated, the sincerity 
of the purpose of the occupying authorities in facili- 
tating repatriation was being brought into question. 
But these authorities, she pointed out, already have 
repatriated more than two million U.S.S.R. nationals, 
some 600,000 Poles and 200,000 Yugoslavs. She 
asked why they should lose interest in repatriating 
the remainder, especially since the cost of their 
maintenance is a heavy burden on the taxpayers of the 
countries of occupation. Further, she noted that there 
are in the United States Zone a number of repatriation 
officers from the countries of origin, whose function it 
is to identify their nationals, and who have the 
complete co-operation of the United States military 
authorities. She suggested that if traitors exist in the 
camps in large numbers, it reflects directly upon the 
efficiency of the liaison officers. Mrs. Roosevelt then 
proceeded to refute a statement made by Mr. Vyshin- 
sky at the beginning of the refugee debate concerning 
the existence of disaffected groups in the United 
States Zone which have not yet been disbanded, para- 
military and otherwise. 


Like the French representative, Mrs. Roosevelt 
stressed that everything consistent with the principle 
of the freedom of the press has been done within the 
United States Zone to suppress unfair and vicious 
propaganda against repatriation. 


The United States representative concluded her 
statement by remarking that the matter being con- 
sidered is still one for the military, and that there 
is therefore no reason for bringing the United Nations 
into the question. 


The United Kingdom representative, Frank Beswick, 
agreed with all the American arguments opposing the 
establishment of a commission. He stated that inves- 
tigation has irrefutably established that there is no 
organized anti-Soviet propaganda in the British Zone. 


Ahmed Zaky Abushady of Saudi Arabia stated that 
the constitution of IRO would give its Executive 
Committee the right to authorize investigations in the 
field. Therefore, he thought that the necessary pro- 
visions for action in this matter had already been 
envisaged. 

When the resolution was put to a vote, it was de- 
feated by 21 to nine with nine abstentions. 








$160,000,000 Budget for [RO Proposed 


Voluntary contributions for resettlement 


Ox December 9. the Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee completed most of its work of 
examining the financial aspects of the draft IRO con- 
stitution. The Committee amended and adopted the 
financial article number 10, approved the three chap- 
ters of the provisional budget (annex II) and referred 
the scale of contributions to be made by member na- 
tions to the Sub-Committee on Contributions, 

The methods by which contributions would be paid 
and the scale of contributions were discussed gene- 
rally during five meetings of the Fifth Committee. It 
was felt that these questions would vitally affect the 
willingness of the various nations to participate in 
IRO. Since the budget of IRO is so large—six times 
that of the United Nations—compulsory payment of 
contributions, it was argued by several representatives, 
would have a retarding effect upon the growth of 
membership. 

Repatriation and resettlement 

During the discussion, several representatives posed 
the question as to whether compulsory payments 
should be made by members to all chapters of the 
general budget, or to certain chapters only. While 
some countries were mainly concerned with repatria- 
tion, and with care and maintenance of the displaced 
persons in the camps, the countries where displaced 
persons were to be resettled might have to assume 
certain financial burdens in connection with resettle- 
ment. The result would be that these latter countries 
would be less willing to join the organization than if 
resettlement costs were divided among all the member 
countries. 

On the other hand, a special budgetary provision 
for large-scale resettlement of displaced persons was 
described as contrary to the main purpose of the or- 
ganization, which was repatriation, The countries that 
would benefit by receiving settlers should, it was 
argued, pay the expenses in connection with the reset- 
tlement, and the IRO budget would not therefore have 
to include such an item. 


Decisions reached 

During the thirty-sixth meeting, the Committee took 
up the question of contributions. The United States 
representative moved that the Sub-Committee on Con- 
tributions be entrusted with the study on the scale of 
allocations, and the subject was unanimously referred 
to the Sub-Committee. 

The Committee then turned to the matter of amend- 
ing the financial article number 10. The Byelorussian 
representative referred to his delegation’s amendment, 
which would delete references to “large-scale resettle- 
ment” from article 10 and the provisional budget of 
the draft constitution. Under the terms of this amend- 
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‘representatives abstaining or absent. 


ment, no budgetary allotment would be made in the 
constitution for large-scale resettlement of displaced 
persons. 

The United States representative recalled that the 
principle of large-scale resettlement had been fully dis- 
cussed by the Economic and Social Council as well as 
by the Third Committee, and every attempt to delete it 
from the constitution had failed. It should therefore 
be considered a basic part of the solution to the 
problem. 

The Byelorussian amendment was defeated when 
brought to a vote of the Committee. 

Another Byelorussian proposal that operational ex- 
penses connected with the resettlement should be met 
by those countries which received displaced persons, 
was also rejected. 

The part of this Byelorussian proposal recommend- 
ing that expenses connected with the repatriation of 
persons displaced by Germany and Japan from coun- 
tries which were victims of fascist operations be 
charged to Germany and Japan, was adopted. At the 
next meeting, the U.S.S.R. and Byelorussian repre- 
sentatives stated that in their opinion maintenance 
costs had also been included in the adopted Byelo- 
russian amendment. This interpretation, which would 
have meant that over $100,000,000 of the operational 
budget would be charged to the German and Japanese 
economies, was not accepted by the majority of the 
Committee. 

During the meeting on December 7 the Committee 
adopted a French proposal making only the contri- 
butions to the large-scale resettlement program volun- 
tary. The representatives of countries of resettlement 
objected strongly to this proposal on the grounds that 
contributions in all categories should be compulsory. 


The budget recommended 


After having passed the above amendments, the 
Committee approved article 10 as a whole, and turned 
to a discussion of the provisional budget for the first 
year (annex II of the draft constitution). 

A United Kingdom amendment to the provisional 
budget which stated that contributions in kind, pro- 
vided through military authorities of the zones of 
occupation, should be credited against contributions 
to IRO, was defeated. 

The administrative budget of $4,800,000 was ap- 
proved by a votee of nine votes to five, with the other 
The opera- 
tional budget (exclusive of large-scale resettlement), 
amounting to $151,051,000, was adopted by 14 votes 
to five, the others abstaining or absent. It was also 
agreed to include a voluntary large-scale settlement 
budget of $5,000,000. These sums shall be contrib- 
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uted by the members of IRO in proportions to be 
determined after the scale of contributions has been 
approved, with the exception of the last appropriation, 
which will be governed by voluntary contributions of 
each member, subject to requirements of their consti- 
tutional procedures. 

The Rapporteur pointed out that the decisions taken 
do not imply that the provisional budget has been 
approved, but merely that it will be referred with the 
Committee’s recommendation to the General Assem- 


Tu E Sixth (Legal) Committee adopted unanimously 
at its twenty-ninth meeting on December 5, the report 
of the Joint Sub-Committee of the Fifth and Sixth 
Committees on items concerning the International 
Court of Justice. The report covers: (a) the currency 
in which the emoluments of the judges and the Reg- 
istrar of the International Court of Justice should be 
paid; (b) the pensions of the judges; (c) the salary 
of the Registrar; and (d) the refund of travel ex- 
penses to the judges and Registrar. 


The Committee then proceeded to discuss the report 
of the Joint Sub-Committee on the agreement regard- 
ing the use of the Peace Palace at The Hague. The 
Committee was unanimous in approving the first part 
of the agreement, relating to the use of the Peace 
Palace, but opinion was divided on the second part— 
that referring to certain payments to be made by the 
United Nations to the Carnegie Endowment at The 
Hague in order to enable it to refund to the Nether- 
lands Government balances of loans contracted in 
1927 and 1932. The U.S.S.R. and Chilean repre- 
sentatives held that the loans contracted by the 
Permanent Court and guaranteed by the League of 
Nations must be considered together with the winding 
up of the League of Nations liabilities and assets. The 
United Kingdom and United States representatives 
pointed out, however, that the annual payments due 
were those which became payable after the time-limit 
set by the Negotiating Committee for the transfer of 
the premises from the Permanent Court to the Inter- 
national Court. It was not a question of taking over 
the debts of the League of Nations, but of fulfilling 
the conditions laid down by the owners of the Peace 
Palace for the lease of the building. The loans had 
been contracted for carrying out structural alterations 
and enlargements to the buildings, from which the 
United Nations through the International Court of 
Justice would benefit. 


After further explanations had been given, the Com- 
mittee accepted this part of the report by a vote of 
27 to four with one abstention. 
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Reports Adopted by Legal Committee 





bly. which may or may not recommend action by 
Member governments. Neither would an _ eventual 
recommendation of the General Assembly bind the 
governments as to joining the organization. The result 
of the meeting of December 8 was that the complete 
constitution was adopted by 18 to five, with five 
abstentions and the others absent. All countries of 
origin took the view that the constitution is unsatis- 
factory and does not meet the fundamental wishes of 
those countries. They therefore voted against it. 









The Committee also adopted, at its thirty-first meet- 
ing on December 6, the report of the Joint Sub-Com- 
mittee on the amendment to Article 1 of the Provi- 
sional Rules of Procedure of the General Assembly. 
This provides that the General Assembly will meet 
every year in regular session commencing on the third 
Tuesday in September. 


It further adopted the report of the Joint Sub-Com- 
mittee recommending that Articles 5 and 7 of the 
Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations should apply to all members of the staff of 
the United Nations other than those recruited locally 
and assigned to hourly rates of pay. 


The Sixth Committee in considering the report of 
its Sub-Committee 2 on the order in which votes should 
be taken in the General Assembly on various proposals 
relating to one and the same question (see Weekly 
Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 18) decided to adopt a French 
amendment to the last paragraph of the report. 

This provides that: 

“The proposal received first among those submitted 
shall be considered as a principal draft resolution. 
The President of the General Assembly or the Chair- 
man of the Committee shall determine, unless the As- 
sembly or the Committee expresses a contrary opinion, 
the order in which the amendments shall be voted 
upon according to Rule 75 of the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure.” 

The.Committee adopted withoui opposition the Re. 
port of Sub-Committee 2 on the question of accesssion 
to the Convention on the Privileges and Immunities of 
the United Nations. The Sub-Committee had drafted a 
resolution urging the Members of the United Nations 
to accede at as early a date as possible to the Con- 
vention. 

The Sixth Committee similarly adopied unani- 
mously the report and recommendation of the Security 
Council concerning the conditions on which Switzer- 
land may become a party to the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

















Conferences of Non-Self-Governing Peoples 


Committee recommends convoking by Economic and Social Council 


A RESOLUTION recommending the convoking of re- 
gional conferences of representatives of non-self-gov- 
erning territories in order to give their peoples the 
opportunity of expressing their wishes and aspirations 
was passed by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee on 
December 8, The resolution which now goes before 
the General Assembly proposes that the Assembly 
should ask the Economic and Social Council “together 
with the administering governments concerned” to 
organize the convocation of such conferences. 

The original recommendation on this subject was a 
Philippine proposal which had provided for the call- 
ing of a world conference of non-self-governing peo- 
ples by the Economic and Social Council. 

This resolution, as it raised certain legal objections 
had been referred to the Sixth as well as to the 
Fourth Committee, and in the Sixth Committee the 
Philippine delegation had substituted a proposal which 
referred to the regional representative conferences or- 
ganized under the Caribbean Commission, and recom- 
mended Members having or assuming responsibilities 
for the administration of non-self-governing territories 
to take similar steps in other areas to give effect to 
the provisions and spirit of Chapter XI of the Charter 
so that the traditions and aspiration of non-self-gov- 
erning peoples might be given expression. 


Sub-Committee accepted Philippine proposal 


After being accepted by the Sixth Committee. this 
revised proposal had been considered by Sub-Com- 
mittee 2 of the Fourth Committee, which had accepted 
it by a vote of nine to three with six abstentions. 
The Soviet representative had opposed it on the 
ground that the Caribbean conferences which it was 
proposed to take as a model consisted of representa- 
tives of the administrations rather than of the peoples 
of the non-self-governing territories. He had con- 
tended that the revised Philippine proposal was es- 
sentially different from their original proposal. This 
view was shared by the Chinese representative. 

The Sub-Committee in adopting the revised: resolu- 
tion proposed by the Philippine delegation had re- 
jected amendments submitted by the United Kingdom, 
U.S.S.R., French, Belgian, Netherlands and Cuban 
delegations. 

The United Kingdom amendment proposed a spe- 
cific mention that delegates to the Caribbean confer- 
ences were governmental representatives. The French 
proposed that the aim of the conferences should be 
stated as the encouragement and strengthening of 
co-operation for the improvement of social and 
economic conditions instead of that of giving expres- 
sion to the traditions and aspirations of non-self-gov- 
erning peoples. The Netherlands amendment similarly 
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wished to delete the words “to the end that the tradi- 
tions and aspirations of non-self-governing peoples 
may be given expression.” The Belgian amendment 
was to delete the references to “the peace and security 
of the world” and the “just treatment and protection 
against abuses” of the non-self-governing peoples in 
paragraph 2 of the Philippine proposal. This para- 
graph refers to the importance of the Declaration con- 
tained in Chapter XI of the Charter, especially as it 
concerns the peace and security of the world, the ad- 
vancement of the peoples of non-self-governing terri- 
tories and their just treatment and protection against 
abuses. The amendment presented by Cuba recom. 
mended that the representatives to attend the confer- 
ences should be elected so as to ensure the representa- 
tion of the people as far as local conditions permitted. 

All these amendments had been rejected by the 
Sub-Committee which passed the revised Philippine 
proposal, with one modification, drawn from the 
Cuban amendment, to provide that the “wishes” of the 
non-self-governing peoples. as well as their traditions 
and aspirations might be given expression. 

At the Fourth Committee however, the U.S.S.R. re- 
introduced its amendment. which had also been ¢e- 
feated in the Sub-Committee, and the Committee 
passed it by 17 votes to 15 with four abstentions, with 
one modification suggested by the Ukrainian repre- 
sentative to meet the opposiiion of the administering 
powers. This was to insert after “Economic and So- 
cial Council” the words “together with the admin- 
istering governments concerned.” as the authorities 
responsible for convoking the regional conferences. 
The first two paragraphs of the Philippine proposal 
were retained. 


Statements by administering powers 


On the adoption of this amendment by the Commit- 
tee the administering powers protested that it violated 
the Charter by calling for interference in the domestic 
affairs of sovereign states. 

The French representative made a statement record- 
ing that the French delegation considered the resolu- 
tion constituted interference in the domestic affairs of 
sovereign states and that the French Government could 
not undertake to carry out any provisions contained 
in a resolution which might prove to be contrary to 
the laws of France. 

The United Kingdom representative also made a 


statement recording that the British delegation con- 


sidered the resolution was not in conformity with the 
Charter and stating that nothing in the resolution 
could affect the sovereign rights of Member states on 
which foundation the United Nations had been built. 
This statement was adhered to by the representatives 
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of Australia, Belgium, Denmark, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa and the United 
States. The Canadian representative also stated that 
the resolution was not in conformity with the Charter. 


U.S.S.R. proposal accepted 

The text of the resolution as adopted by the Fourth 
Committee reads: 

“The General Assembly 

“Considering that the resolution on non-self-gov- 
erning peoples adopted during the first part of the first 
session of the General Assembly draws attention to the 
fact that the obligations accepted by Members of the 
United Nations under Chapter XI are already in full 
force: 





“Recognizing the importance of the declaration con- 
tained in Chapter XI of the Charter especially as it 
concerns the peace and security of the world, and the 
political, economic, social, and educational advance- 
ment of the peoples of non-self-governing territories as 
well as their just treatment and protection against 
abuses; and 


“Recommends that the Economic and_ Social 
Council together with the administering governments 
concerned organize the convocation of regional con- 
ferences of representatives of non-self-governing ter- 
ritories in order to give the peoples of non-self-gov- 
erning territoriesthe opportunity of expressing their 
wishes and aspirations.” 





South West Africa and the Union 


Fourth Committee rejects incorporation, recommends trusteeship 


Reversine a vote of its Sub-Committee, the Fourth 
Committee (Trusteeship) adopted by 17 votes to 15, 
with four abstentions, the Indian resolution rejecting 
any solution involving the incorporation of South West 
Africa in the Union of South Africa and requesting 
the Government of the Union of South Africa to sub- 
mit a trusteeship agreement for the territory to the 
General Assembly. 

This resolution replaces the joint United States- 
Danish resolution, which had been adopted by the 
Sub-Committee and which stated that the data before 
the General Assembly did not justify it in approving 
the incorporation into the Union of the mandated ter- 
ritory of South West Africa. (See Weekly Bulletin, 
Vol. 1, No. 19.) 


Resolution adopted 


The text of the resolution as adopted reads: 

“The General Assembly, 

“Having considered the statements of the delegation 
of the Union of South Africa regarding the question of 
incorporating the mandated territory of South West 
Africa into the Union; 

“Noting with satisfaction that the Union of South 
Africa, by presenting this matter to the United Na- 
tions, recognizes the interest and concern of the United 
Nations in the matter of the future status of territories 
now held under mandate; 


“Whereas, it is the intention of the Charter that the 
trusteeship system shall apply to territories now under 
mandate; 


“Whereas, the possibility of the incorporation of 
territories held under mandate by mandatory powers 
is not provided for by the Charter but, on the contrary, 
is inconsistent with its principles which provide for the 
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progressive development of peoples in trust territories 
towards self-government or independence; 

“Whereas, the African inhabitants of South West 
Africa have not yet secured political autonomy and, 
further, are unable at the present stage of their politi- 
cal and educational development to express their con- 
sidered opinion on such an important question as the 
incorporation of their territory; 

“The General Assembly, 

“Rejects any solution involving the incorporation 
of the territory of South West Africa in the Union of 
South Africa; and 

“Recommends that the mandated territory of South 
West Africa be placed under the international trustee- 
ship system and that the Government of the Union of 
South Africa be requested to submit for the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly a trusteeship agreement 
for the aforesaid territory.” 


Non-self-governing territories 


The Fourth Committee also altered its Sub-Commit- 
tee’s recommendation on the procedure to be adopted 
in dealing with information submitted on non-self- 
governing territories under Chapter XI of the Charter. 
The Sub-Committee had adopted a joint proposal put 
forward by the delegations of Denmark, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United States, pro- 
viding that this information should be summarized, 
analyzed and classified by the Secretary-General, and 
that consideration should be given at the General 
Assembly’s next session to what further procedure 
for dealing with it was necessary. (See Weekly Bul- 
letin, Vol. 1, No. 18.) 

The Fourth Committee voted by 21 to 12, with four 
abstentions, to adopt a Cuban amendment providing 
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in addition for the creation of an ad hoc committee, 
composed in equal numbers of Members transmitting 
information concerning non-self-governing territories 
and representatives elected by the General Assembly 
at this session on the basis of equitable geographical 
distribution, This committee is to examine the Secre- 
tary-General’s summary and analysis of the infor- 
mation received. with a view to making recommen- 
dations to the General Assembly regarding the pro- 
cedure to be followed in future. and the means of en- 
suring that the knowledge and advice of the specialized 
agencies are used to the best advantage. The amend- 
ment provides that the specialized agencies be invited 
to send representatives in an advisory capacity to meet- 
ings of the ad hoc committee. 


The Committee adopted the resolution as amended 
by 23 votes to 12, with three abstentions. 


The United Kingdom representative recorded his 
opinion that this resolution must be considered null 
and void because this session of the General Assembly 
was not empowered to set up committees for the sec- 
ond session. The Committee decided, however, to take 
up the question of the correct procedure for setting 
up the proposed ad hoc committee after completing 
its work on the other items on its agenda. 


Amended resolution 


The resolution, as amended. opens with reference to 
a resolution adopted by the General Assembly in 
London and then enumerates the 65 territories in re- 
spetct of which governments had transmitted or under- 
taken to transmit information under Article 73 (e) of 
the Charter. It then speaks of the work of the special- 
ized agencies in this field and states that the procedure 
to be followed in connection with information trans- 
mitted by Members regarding non-self-governing ter- 
ritories has been examined. It then states: 


“Therefore the General Assembly: 


“1. Invites the Members transmitting information 
to send to the Secretary-General by 30 June of each 


year the most recent information which is at their 
disposal. 

“2. Recommends that the information transmitted 
in the course of 1947 by Members of the United Na. 
tions under Article 73 (e) of the Charter should be 
summarized, analyzed and classified by the Secretary- 
General and included in his report to the Second Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, in order that in the light 
of the experience gained the General Assembly may 
be able to decide whether any other procedure may be 
desirable for dealing with such information in future 
years. 


“3. Recommends that the Secretary-General com- 
municate to the Specialized Agencies the information 
transmitted, with a view to making all relevant data 
available to their expert and deliberative bodies. 


“4. Invites the Secretary-General to convene, some 
weeks before the opning of the Second Session of the 
General ssembly, an ad hoc committee composed in 
equal numbers of representatives of the Members trans- 
mitting information under Article 73 (e) of the 
Charter and of representatives elected, by the General 
\ssembly at this Session, on the basis of an equitable 
geographical distribution. 


“ 


5. Invites the Secretary-General to request the 
Food and Agriculture Crganization, the International 
Labour Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, and the World 
Health Organization and the International Trade Or- 
ganization, when constituted, to send representatives 
in an advisory capacity to the meeting of the ad hoc 
committee. 


“6. Invites the ad hoc committee to examine the 
Secretary-General’s summary and analysis of the in- 
formation transmitted under Artcile 73 (e) of the 
Charter with a view to aiding the General Assembly 
in its consideration of this information, and with a 
view to making recommendations to the General As- 
sembly regarding the procedure to be followed in the 
future and the means of ensuring that the advice, ex- 
pert knowledge and experience of the Specialized 
Agencies are used to the best advantage.” 


New United Nations Emblem 


Tue General Assembly at its fiftieth plenary meeting 
on December 7 adopted the resolution proposed by the 
Sixth Committee on the official seal and emblem of the 
United Nations, 

This resolution approves the revised design (see 
Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 18) for the emblem and 
official seal of the organization, and recommends that 
Members should take the necessary legislative or other 
measures to prevent the use of the emblem and the 
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name or initials of the United Nations without auth- 
orization by the Secretary-General, in particular for 
commercial purposes by means of trade marks or com- 
mercial labels. This prohibition should take effect, it 
is provided, as soon as possible, but in any case not 
later than two years from the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, and pending this each Member should use its best 
endeavors to prevent such use of the emblem, name or 
initials of the United Nations. 
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Debate on Permanent Headquarters Site 


Committee considers alternatives 


During five meetings, December 4 to 9, the Perma- 
nent Headquarters Committee debated the merits and 
shortcomings of the various sites for the permanent 
home of the United Nations reported upon by Sub- 
Committee 1. The Sub-Committee completed its in- 
spection tour on November 30, having visited three 
locations in the New York area (White Plains, Mo- 
hansic Park and Flushing Meadows); two at San 
Francisco (the Presidio and Crystal Springs); three 
at Boston (Blue Hills, Framingham and North 
Shore); and the Belmont-Roxborough area of Phila- 
delphia. (See Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, Nos. 16 
and 17). 

In its recommendations to the Committee, the Sub- 
Committee chose the site at Philadelphia and the 
Presidio at San Francisco as having equal merit; and 
as second choice recommended the White Plains site 
in Westchester, New York. 

Included in the report of the Sub-Committee are 
descriptions of each of the sites visited and tables 
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listing the relative merits or demerits of each site in 
accordance with the terms of reference given to the 
Sub-Committee by the Committee at the outset of 
its journey. The factors covered were size, possi- 
bilities of expansion, distance from the metropolitan 
area, local transportation facilities. usability of the 
land, cost, present population, disruption of public 
institutions, boundary protections, probability of met- 
ropolitan encirclement, availability of external fa- 
cilities (housing, etc.), public utilities, scenic quality. 
climate, and nearness to a major airport. Complete 
analyses of the preferred sites are also appended, 
together with tables on the distances and transporta- 
tion costs from the capitals of Member states to New 
York and San Francisco. 


The Philadelphia site 


This site consists of two areas: the Belmont area of 
two square miles, which adjoins the city and is about 
four miles or 10 to 15 minutes driving time from the 


The Belmont site, lying on both sides of the Schuylkill River, overlooks Philadelphia toward 
the east. The wooded area on the far side of the river, including Belmont Reservoir, and 
much of the land shown on the near side of the river comprise the site. 
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San Francisco is linked with the communities to its north by the celebrated Gelden Gate 
Bridge, the world’s longest single-span suspension bridge, shown above, center. The dark 
area to the left of the near end of the bridge is the Presidio. 


center of the city; and beyond it, in the same direc- 
tion, the Roxborough area of 10 square miles. about 
11 miles or 35 minutes driving time from the center 
of Philadelphia. Nearly half of the smaller area 
nearest the city lies in Fairmont Park, on Belmont 
Plateau overlooking the city, with a commanding 
location for office buildings. The Roxborough area is 
well adapted for housing. 

The City and Commonwealth will give either area 
or any combination of the two to the United Nations 
without charge, assuming the responsibility for ex- 
propriation. The areas comprise some of the most 
desirable land of the Philadelphia region. The maxi- 
mum number of persons who would be displaced is 
5,450. 


The San Francisco site 


The Presidio is a federal military reservation about 
two and a half square miles in area. lying on heights 


within the City and 10 to 15 minutes driving time 
from its center. The Presidio is an impressive site. 
with splendid views of the ocean, mountains and bay. 
and overluoking the City. Immediately adjacent to the 
City on the south and east, the area is bounded on 
the west by the Pacific Ocean and on the north by 
the Golden Gate, which is the mouth of San Francisco 
Bay. Excellent building locations are available on the 
two dominant heights and many moderate slopes of 
the area. There are no difficult geological con- 
tions involved in building. Approximately 40 per 
cent of the site is now occupied by military 
structures. 


Public utilities installations and the present net- 
work of well-graded roads could also be used. There 


‘would be no displacement of civilian population. A 


twenty-four-acre national cemetery lies within the 
lioundaries of the area. 


The President of the United States intends to put 
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the Presidio at the disposal of the United Nations free 
of charge, subject to ratification by Congress. 


The Recommended New York Site 


The White Plains-Harrison area, including a site of 
two to ten square miles, lies approximately 24 miles 
or 45 minutes driving time from the center of New 
York City. It consists of gently rolling country laid 
out in estates and golf courses, readily adaptable to 
development. There are no geological difficulties. 


Although some housing will be available in White 
Plains and near-by communities, substantial addi- 
tional housing facilities would have to be developed 
by private enterprise if not provided on the site or in 
its neighborhood. The area is very well served with 
utilities on the site and with community facilities in 
White Plains. Transportation connections with New 
York City are excellent. 


The cost of the land is relatively high; 2.99 square 
miles would cost an estimated $5,250,000; 5.78 square 
miles would cost an estimated $9,750,000. 


General Discussion of the Committee 


The report of the Sub-Committee caused consider- 
able argument when it was presented to the Committee 
on December 4. 


A number of representatives opposed to San Fran- 
cisco pointed out that the Preparatory Commission in 
London, in view of the geographical factor, had pre- 
ferred the east coast of the United States, and that 
the General Assembly had ratified the decision two 
months later. Forty-nine of the fifty-four members of 
the United Nations are closer to the east coast than to 
the west. 


The political issue was raised in favor of both of 
the principal viewpoints. It was maintained by several 
representatives that the most pressing problems are 
European, and that the most important statesmen 
would find it easier to attend sessions on the east 
coast than at San Francisco. The Chinese representa- 
tive. however, felt that the political center of the 
world was likely to shift to the Pacific area as more 
of the people of the Far East join the United Nations. 
and that the future development of air travel would 
reduce the importance of the geographical factor. 
Other representatives in favor of San Francisco stated 
that it would be best for the United Nations to be 
located as far as possible from spheres of political 
influence, whether of Europe or of Washington and 
New York. They maintained that San Francisco was 
the cradle of the United Nations, and that it had been 
chosen for the Conference for very good reasons. 


Of the twenty-two representatives who spoke during 
the general discussion of the first few meetings, ten 
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favored San Francisco, five favored Philadelphia, and 
four favored New York, and the rest spoke generally 
in favor of the east coast. 





The Presidio offered 


During the twentieth meeting of the Committee, 
after a number of the representatives had expressed 
a preference for San Francisco, the representative of 
the United States said that he was able to announce 
that the President intended to put the Presidio at the 
disposal of the United Nations free of charge. The 
decision, he said, had of course been taken subject to 
its ratification by Congress. At the following meeting, 
the U.S.S.R. representative stated that it was regret- 
table that the United States had “disregarded the 
London decision, insistently suggesting the site of the 
Presidio in San Francisco.” The result of choosing 
this site, he said, would be that important statesmen 
would not participate and delegations would be com- 
posed of representatives of lower rank. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation would not, under any circumstances, coun- 
tenance the selection of the San Francisco site, and 
would not attend meetings held there. 


Postponement proposed 


At the following meeting, the United States repre- 
sentative disclaimed taking the initiative in offering 
the Presidio site, stating that the offer was made as a 
result of inquiries of the Sub-Committee. He then 
stated that the official preference of the United States 
was for the east coast as being the most accessible 
location and the least costly in transportation and 
communications: 

At the following meeting, however. after further 
arguments for and against the east coast. Senator 
Austin (United States) presented a draft resolution 
for the postponement of the question until the next 
session of the General Assembly. This was desirable, 
he said, to avoid a hasty decision which might be 
regretted later. Senator Austin said that new sites in 
Boston and Manhattan which have not as yet been 
considered will be brought before the Committee. 

In reply to a request by Senator Austin, Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie stated that the cost of transfer 
from the temporary headquarters to San Francisco 
would amount to about $1.820,000, Considering addi- 
tional transportation and communications costs, the 
increased expenditure for the United States and Mem- 
ber governments would amount to approximately 
$500,000 per year. 

Most of the delegations opposed the United States 
proposal, and called for a decision on the matter at 
this time. 


Manhattan site considered 


At the meeting on December 11, Senator Austin 
stated that John D. Rockefeller Jr. had made the offer 
of $8,500,000 for the purchase of land in the Webb 
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In a countryside of 
estates and country 
clubs the White 
Plains — Harrison 
site lies east of the 
City of White Plains 
in Westchester 
County, 24 miles 
north of the center 
of Manhattan. In the 
foreground is the 
Reid Estate. 





and Knapp development in Manhattan along the East 
River between Forty-Second and Forty-Eighth Streets. 
A stipulation of 30 days’ consideration was put upon 
the offer. Since the majority of the Committee was 


opposed to delay in making a decision, the Sub-Com- 
mittee was immediately asked to consider details of 
the Manhattan site, and will report to the Committee 
again December 12. 


Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS SERVICE, 
CoLtumsBiA University Press, 


2960 Broadway, 


New York 27, New York. 


FRANCE 
Epitions A. PEDONE. 
13, rue Soufflat. 
i Paris (V°), France. 


HAITI 


Max BoucHereau, 


LIBRAIRIE A LA CARAVELLE, 


Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince. Haiti. 


IRAQ 


Mackenzie & MACKENZIE. 
THe Booxsuop. 
Baghdad, Iraq. 








NORWAY 


Norsk Boximport A/S, 
Edy. Storms Gate 1, 
Oslo, Norway. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


H. M. STaTIoNeRY OFFICE, 
P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LrprerR1A DOMINICANA, 
Catte Mercepes No. 49, 
Apartado 656, 

Trujillo, 

Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 


DENMARK 


ErnaR MUNKSGAARD, 
Norregade 6. Copenhagen. 
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Tue Legal Committee voted at its 31st meeting on 
December 6 to establish a preparatory committee of 
government representatives to study methods for the 
codification of international law. This committee, it 
recommended at its 32nd meeting on December 9, 
should be directed to treat as a matter of primary im- 
portance plans for the formulation, in a codification of 
offences against peace and security, of the principles 
recognized in the Charter of the Nuremberg Tribunal 
and in the Tribunal’s judgment. 

The Committee also adopted unanimously at its 
32nd meeting on December 9 a resolution declaring 
genocide a crime under international law. 

The Sixth Committee adopted the report and draft 
resolution of its Sub-Committee 1 on the progressive 
development of international law and its codification 
with one amendment. The Sub-Committee had pro- 
posed a preparatory committee of 14 government rep- 
resentatives which should study methods for the codi- 
fication of international law. Various members of the 
Committee suggested that this number should be in- 
creased, and the Committee decided, by 17 votes to 4 
on the motion of the Belgian representative, that the 
preparatory committee should consist of 16 members. 

The resolution recognizes the Assembly’s obligation 
under the Charter for initiating studies and making 
recommendations for the purpose of encouraging the 
progressive development of international law and its 
codification, and refers to the need for a careful study 
of what has been and is being done in this field and 
for a report on the most effective methods to be 
adopted. 

Appointment of committee recommended 


It provides for the establishment of a committee of | 


16 Members of the United Nations to be appointed by 
the General Assembly on the recommendation of the 
President. each Member to have one representative 
on the committee. The committee is to study: 

(a) the methods by which the General Assembly 
should encourage the progressive development of inter- 
national law and its eventual codification: 

(b) methods of securing the co-operation of the 
several organs of the United Nations to this end; 

(c) methods of enlisting the assistance of such 
national or international bodies as might aid in the 
attainment of the objective. 

The Sixth Committee then proceeded to consider the 
report and draft resolution submitted by Sub-Com- 
mittee ] relating to the affirmation of the principles of 
international law recognized by the Charter of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal. 

The resolution had been presented by the United 
States representative. It provides that the principles 
of international law recognized by the Charter of the 
Nuremberg Tribunal and the judgment of the Tribunal 
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Committee Decisions on International Law 


Recommendations on codification and genocide 


should be affirmed by the General Assembly. It fur- 
ther provides that the committee on the codification 
of international law should be directed to treat as a 
matter of primary importance plans for the formula- 
tion of these principles in the context of a general 
codification of offences against the peace and security 
of mankind or of an International Criminal Code. 


The U.S.S.R. representative while prepared to ac- 
cept the preamble and the first part of the resolution 
was not in favor of entrusting plans for its codification 
to the preparatory codification committee at this stage. 

The preamble and the first part of the resolution 
were adopted unanimously, and the second part of the 
resolution by a vote of 22 to four with two abstentions. 

The draft resolution condemning genocide as a 
crime under international law, drawn up by Sub-Com- 
mittee 3 of the Sixth Committee was adopted unani- 
mously by the Sixth Committee at its 32nd meeting on 
December 9. This resolution reads: 


Genocide condemned 

“1. Whereas, genocide is a denial of the right of 
existence of entire human groups, as homicide is the 
denial of the right to live of individual human beings, 
and such denial of the right of existence shocks the 
conscience of mankind, results in great losses to 
humanity in the form of cultural and other contribu- 
tions represented by these human groups, and is con- 
trary to moral law and to the spirit and aims of the 
United Nations: 

“2. Whereas, many instances of such crimes of 
genocide have occurred when racial, religious, political 
and other groups have been destroyed, entirely or in 
part; 

“3. And whereas, the punishment of the crime of 
genocide is a matter of international concern; 

“The General Assembly 

“Affirms that genocide is a crime under international 
law which the civilized world condemns, and for the 
commission of which principals and accomplices, 
whether private individuals, public officials or states- 
men, and whether the crime is committed on religious, 
racial, political or any other grounds, are punishable; 

“Invites the Member states to enact the necessary 
legislation for the prevention and punishment of this 
crime: 

“Recommends that international co-operation be or- 
ganized between states with a view to facilitating the 
speedy prevention and punishment of the crime of 
genocide, and 

“To this end, the General Assembly requests the 
Economic and Social Council to undertake the neces- 
sary studies, with the view of drawing up a draft con- 
vention on the crime of genocide to be submitted to 
the next ordinary session of the General Assembly.” 
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Trusteeship Agreements 









Articles approved by Fourth Committee 


AL the eight trusteeship agreements which had been 
submitted by the mandatory powers were considered 
by the Fourth (Trusteeship) Committee at meetings 
on December 9 and 10, The agreements had pre- 
viously been revised in its Sub-Committee 1, where 
over two hundred amendments had been considered. 

In addition to those modifications accepted earlier in 
the Sub-Committee (see Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 
19), Belgium had accepted a modification proposed by 
the United States to the agreement for Ruanda-Urundi 
to ensure that the inhabitants of the territory received 
treatment equal to that afforded the nationals of any 
of the Members of the United Nations in the territory. 

The United Kingdom had agreed in the Sub-Com- 
mittee to substitute two new articles for the original 
Article 9 in the agreements for Tanganyika, Togoland 
and the Cameroons. (This article provides for equal 
treatment for United Nations nationals in trust terri- 
tories.) The new articles were introduced to meet 
modifications proposed by the United States, India 
and China that there should be no discrimination on 
the grounds of nationality in economic, social and 
commerce matters. The United Kingdom also agreed 
to a statement being inserted in the Rapporteur’s re- 
port, in order to meet a point raised by the United 
States representative, to the effect that private monopo- 
lies would not be used as a normal instrument of 
policy, that they would only be granted for limited 
periods, and had agreed to add, on the suggestion of 
the Chinese representative, that the granting of such 
monopolies would be promptly reported to the Trus- 
teeship Council. 


Additional Australian article 

The Australian delegation had agreed to add an 
additional article to the draft agreement for New 
Guinea in view of the opinion expressed in the Sub- 
Committee that a trusteeship agreement should con- 
tain a statement of the essential principles on which 
administration in the interests of the inhabitants 
would be conducted, Final acceptance of the article 
after its approval by the Sub-Committee was, however, 
reserved by the Australian Government. The article 
covers five items: co-operation with the Trusteeship 
Council; respect for the customs, rights and interests 
of the inhabitants, particularly with regard to land; 
the educational advancement of the inhabitants; assist- 
ance towards the political development of the inhabi- 
tants, having regard to the circumstances of the terri- 
tory; and the guarantee of the fundamental freedoms. 

When the Fourth Committee began consideration of 
the draft agreements, it decided that no new modifi- 
cations should be proposed in the Committee, but that 
delegations could reserve their right to re-submit pro- 
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posals which had been defeated in the Sub-Committee. 

Two U.S.S.R. proposals thus reserved were accepted 
by the Committee. The first recommended the dele- 
tion of the phase “as an integral part” of the admin- 
istering authority in the articles providing for the 
administration of the territories. The second recom- 
mended limiting the period of years for which the 
agreements would remain in force and provided for 
review and modification. A Chinese proposal to fix 
the time limit at ten years was also accepted by the 
Committee. Reservations to this amendment were 
made by the French, Belgian and United Kingdom 
representatives, who held that revisions of the agree- 
ments should be made in accordance with Article 79 
of the Charter. 

This Article provides that the terms of trusteeship 
for each territory placed under the trusteeship system, 
including any alteration or amendment. should be 
agreed upon by the states directly concerned. includ- 
ing, in the case of mandates, the mandatory powers. 


Proposals accepted 

The Committee also accepted an Indian proposal 
providing that the trust territories be administered 
“solely” for the benefit of the inhabitants and that, on 
the termination of the trusteeship agreements, all sov- 
ereignty over the territories and all property therein 
be handed over to the inhabitants. 

The Committee, however, rejected U.S.S.R. and In- 
dian proposals to alter the articles in the agreements 
relating to the right of the administering powers to 
establish customs, fiscal and administrative unions and 
federations in the trust territories and their further 
proposals that military establishments in the territories 
should either be confined to local defence and the main- 
tenance of order, or be put into effect on the basis of 
obligations to the Security Council. Modifications pro- 
posed by Byelorussia to insert provisions in the agree- 
ments for consultations to be held under the direction 
of the Trusteeship Council in the trust territories to 
give the inhabitants the opportunity to express them- 
selves freely on the question of their political regime 
were also rejected by the Committee, as were proposals 
introduced by China and India to ensure to the na- 
tionals of all Members equal economic, social and 
travel rights in the territory of New Guinea. 

The Fourth Committee has still to consider the 
preambles to all the agreements before submitting 
each agreement as a whole to vote. 

The preambles had given rise in the Sub-Committee 
to a lengthy argument concerning the definition of 
“states directly concerned” mentioned in Article 79 of 
the Charter, to which reference was made in the 
text of the preambles. The U.S.S.R. representative 
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maintained that this term should be defined, and that 
all the permanent members of the Security Council 
should be considered as states directly concerned in 
all trust territories. 


The Sub-Committee by a vote of 13 to three with 
one abstention adopted a United States proposal that 
the approval of any terms of trusteeship by this ses- 
sion of the Assembly be subject to the understanding 
that no definition of the term had been decided on and 








that no state had, by approving any agreements, 
waived or prejudiced its subsequent right to claim 
direct concern. 


The U.S.S.R. representative, however, stated that the 
adoption of this proposal was a violation of the terms 
of Article 79 of the Charter and that, therefore, any 
agreements approved in accordance with its terms 
would be unlawful. The Yugoslav representative asso- 
ciated himself with this statement. 





Translation of World’s Classics 


Committee approves Lebanese proposal 


A. resovetioy, by which the General Assembly 
would recognize “that the translation of the world’s 
classics into the languages of the Members of the 
United Nations will promote understanding and peace 
among nations by the creation of a community of 
culture in which the peoples of all nations may par- 
ticipate.” was adopted by the Second Committee on 
December 5 on a proposal by the Lebanese delegation. 


Presenting the proposal, Dr. Charles Malik recalled 
first of all that the development of international co- 
operation in the cultural field is one of the principal 
considerations of the Charter of the United Nations. 
UNESCO had been established for that purpose, and 
is connected with the United Nations through the 
Economic and Social Council. Nevertheless, the ini- 
tiation of studies and surveys on intellectual and 
cultural problems is also a duty of the General 
Assembly under the Charter. 


The need for such a project is very great. Dr. Malik 
said. He noted that just as there are economically 
under-developed areas, so there are peoples who have 
remained at an inferior level of cultural development. 
The Lebanese representative warned that differences 
of cultural level constitute a threat to the peace of 
the world, since they bring about misunderstandings 
among peoples, which lead to discord and war. He 
described the treasures of human thought as remaining 
the “monopoly of the minority.” 


Dr. Malik proceeded to define the classics. Despite 
differences of opinion on the subject, there remain a 
certain number of objective criteria, he said, and he 
cited some of these. He defined a classic as a work 
which has been read throughout the ages, and which 
is expected, by virtue of its value, to continue to be 
read. It is also a work which comprises ideas of 
permanent value, one which has had great impor- 
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tance in history, and which represents a certain stage 
in the development of human thought. 


The Lebanese representative warned against two 
dangers in selecting the list of masterpieces to be 
translated: first, false, unintelligent nationalism, and 
second, false, sentimental internationalism. He sug- 
gested that the choice of works should be left to 
authorities in each field of thought, and that the 
Members of the United Nations should specify into 
which languages they wish the different works to be 
translated. 


The resolution as amended to refer the proposal to 
the Economic and Social Council for reference to 
UNESCO “for suitable action” was adopted unani- 
mously. 


By the terms of the resolution the General Assembly 
will recommend to the Economic and Social Council 
and UNESCO four guiding principles: 


1. The translation of the classics is a project of 
international concern and of great significance for the 
promotion of international cultural co-operation; 


2. Certain nations do not have sufficient facilities 
and resources for the authentic translation of numer- 
ous classics into their languages: 


3. Such translation is greatly conducive to their 
cultural development; 


4. The definition of classics should not be limited 
by reference to any particular culture but should 
include products of all nations or cultures which are 
deemed by the highest authorities to have universal 
significance and permanent value, 
























International Machinery for Housing 


Proposal referred to Economic and Social Council 


A proposal to expedite study by appropriate com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council on world 
housing problems was adopted by the Joint Committee 
of the Second and Third Committees on December 4. 


The Committee’s resolution, which is now before the 
General Assembly for approval, points out the magni- 
tude and gravity of the housing problem in various 
parts of the world, and emphasizes the advisability of 
providing for exchange of views and considering liai- 
son between the technical experts of various nations. 
It therefore recommends that the General Assembly 
should ask the Economic and Social Council to in- 
struct its appropriate commissions to expedite their 
studies on world housing problems. 


The resolution also invites the Council to consider 
the desirability of holding an international conference 
of experts on housing in order to advise on the need 
for establishing ‘‘an international mechanism” in this 
field. The resolution describes the functions of any 
such mechanism as the collating of housing informa- 
tion and laying down of guiding principles. These 
principles would relate to technical research on mate- 
rials and methods for the use of the materials; on 
prefabrication; on definition of standards capable of 
general application. 


Special emphasis should be given, the resolution 
states, to the organization and unification of interna- 
tional exchange of information on town planning prin- 
ciples, building techniques, and the climatic, eco- 
nomic, financial, legal and legislative aspects of town 
planning questions. 


Original French proposal 


The suggestion for the summoning of a conference of 
technical experts on housing and town planning origi- 
nated with the French delegation, which proposed that 
the General Assembly itself summon the conference, 
preparatory to the establishment, under the auspices of 
the Economic and Social Council, of an international 
information and research office for housing and town 
planning questions. 


When the question came before the Joint Committee 
for discussion, nearly every representative who spoke 
supported the fundamental principles expressed in the 
French draft resolution, but there was general opposi- 
tion to any increase in international institutions. 


Percy Wells of the United Kingdom noted, when he 
introduced his amendment to the French proposal, that 
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his country was particularly concerned with the prob- 
lem because of the destruction wrought in Britain dur. 
ing the war and the complete stoppage of the housing 
industry during that period. However, he was cate- 
gorically opposed to any excessive increase in interna- 
tional institutions, and said that there already exists, 
in the Social Commission, an organ which already has 
been charged with the study of the housing problem. 


The French representative on the Committee, Henri 
Hauck, agreed with the British amendment to his 
resolution, which takes into special consideration the 
existing mechanism of the Social Commission. As for 
the United Kingdom’s objection to the establishment 
of a new specialized agency, Mr. Hauck considered 
that both the studies undertaken by the Secretariat, as 
well as the meeting of experts which the resolution 
recommends, would enable a decision to be reached on 
the French proposal for an agency specifically con- 
cerned with housing. 


The United States representative, Mrs. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, thought that the proposed amended 
resolution did not take into account the work already 
done by the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations and by the Economic and Social Council it- 
self. She therefore proposed a textual change which 
would imply that the work had already been started, 
but that it should be expedited. 


The Chairman pointed out that not only did the 
Social Commission have jurisdiction on the housing 
problem, but that other commissions were also inter- 
ested in the matter from various angles. For instance. 
he said, the Sub-Commission on Devastated Areas has 
already undertaken a study of the housing problem 
and presented a number of recommendations. The 
representative of Chile, then, moved that the words 
“Social Commission” in the United States amendment 
be deleted and replaced by the words “appropriate 
commissions.” Mrs, Douglas accepted this amendment 
and also an amendment of Venezuela mentioning the 
climatic aspects of the problem. The United States 
amendment, so revised, won a substantial majority and 
the whole, text was finally approved unanimously. 


When the Assembly has adopted this resolution, the 
Social Commission and the Economic and Employment 
Commission will have to study the housing problem 
and to offer to the Council suggestions for positive 
international action. 
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Aid for Under-developed Areas 


Committee considers plan to provide expert advice 


Tue Joint Committee of the Second and Third Com- 
mittees in its final week recommended to the General 
Assembly consideration by the Economic and So- 
cial Council of a project to assist under-developed 
areas. On December 6, a resolution was adopted by 
which the Council would be requested to consider the 
question of providing effective ways and means for 
furnishing, in co-operation with the specialized agen- 
cies, expert advice in the economic, social and cultural 
fields to Member nations who desire such aid. 


This resolution originated in a proposal by the Le- 
banese delegation for the establishment of United 
Nations advisory boards from which Member nations 
could draw for expert advice in connection with their 
own internal development. 


Speaking before the Joint Committee, Dr. Charles 
Malik of Lebanon explained the need for the action he 
proposed. He noted first that those articles of the 
Charter dealing with the economic and social develop- 
ment of Members could be said to be based on three 
fundamental principles: 


1. The United Nations is charged with promoting 
the economic and social development of all Members 
of the organization; 


2. The United Nations should take an active inter- 
est in such development, which would fully meet the 
requests addressed to the organization; 


3. Such activities should be administered with the 
approval of the General Assembly. 


Dr. Malik pointed out that while colonies and trust 
territories could receive aid from the administering 
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powers, Member states who do not have sufficient 
technical and economic means for development find it 
difficult to secure outside help. If they were to de- 
pend on their own resources these countries would 
take a long time to achieve full industrial, economic 
and social development. Such a delay. he urged. 
would be dangerous, because under-developed coun- 
tries constitute areas where outside influences strive 
to assert themselves at the risk of creating interna- 
tional friction. 


Collective international action is necessary to 
remedy this situation. It is always easy to have re- 
course to bilateral agreements, Dr. Malik said, in spite 
of their usefulness and their certain evectiveness. such 
agreements created a real danger for the economic 
independence of the assisted countries, which are not 
in a position to resist too exclusive an influence. He 
suggested that United Nations might avoid this danger 
by taking the necessary steps to furnish under-devel- 
oped countries with the technical and economic ad- 
vice they may request. 


Every representative who spoke agreed with the 
Lebanese argument, but several feared that the estab- 
lishment of advisory boards at this time would place 
a heavy load on the Eeonomic and Social Council, 
still in its formative stages. Therefore, the idea of ad- 
visory boards was eliminated, and the proposal was 
restricted to referring to the Council for study the 
question of furnishing expert advice. 

As amended, the proposal was carried by a vote 
of 26 to none, with four abstentions, and will go be- 
fore the General Assembly this week. 









International Measures for Relief in 1947 





Committee proposes technical advisory board on needs 


At its last meeting of the General Assembly's current 
session. the Second (Economic and Financial) Com- 
mittee unanimously adopted a resolution on inter- 
national relief measures to be put into effect during 
the coming year. 

In its final form, the resolution to be submitted to 
the General Assembly on relief in 1947 proposes the 
establishment of a special technical advisory commit- 
tee which will: 

1. Study the minimum import requirements of 
basic essentials for agricultural production of coun- 
tries which. it believes. might require assistance in the 
prevention of economic retrogression ; 

2. Survey the means available to each country 


concerned to finance such imports: 


3. Report concerning the amount of financial as- 
sistance which it believes may be required as a result 
of its study and survey. 

The Committee is to be composed of Argentina. 
Brazil. Canada, China, Denmark, France, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R.. the United Kingdom and the United States. 

The resolution also proposes that all Members of 
the United Nations keep the Secretary-General in- 
formed concerning their plans for assisting in meeting 
relief needs in 1947. and that the Secretary-General 
be directed to transmit this information to the special 
technical committee. 

The Secretary-General would also be directed to 
make this information available to all Members. in 
order that it may be used by them to facilitate not! 
only the co-ordination of their respective relief pro- 
grams. but also informal consultation among govern- 
ments concerning them. The Secretary-General would 
further be directed to furnish such technical assistance 
with respect to the 1947 relief program as govern- 
ments may request. 

All Members of the United Nations will be called 
upon to assist in the furnishing of relief when and 
where needed during 1947. 

A salient feature of the resolution is that the 
Secretary-General is to be directed to report, on the 
method by which persons, organizations and peoples 
all over the world could collect contributions equiva- 
lent to the earnings for one day’s work. This proposal 
was put forward by the Norwegian representative, 
Dr. Aake Ording, who explained that such contribu- 
tions would be used in collaboration with the United 
Nations for the purpose of meeting relief needs dur- 
ing 1947. 

The first proposal for relief in 1947 had been made 


by the Director-General of UNRRA, Fiorello H. 


La Guardia, who on November 11 had urged in the 
Committee establishment of a United Nations Emer- 





gency Food Fund of $400,000,000, which was his 
estimated requirement for food needs in 1947 to 
supplement the balance-of-payments aid which he 
hoped the International Bank and Fund would furnish. 

Debate in the plenary Committee brought out three 
proposals: The first, introduced by the Danish dele- 
gation, based on Mr. La Guardia’s plan; the second, 
a Brazilian resolution calling for an international 
hody to administer relief, with contributions on a 
voluntary basis; and the third, a United States pro- 
posal to the effect that informal consultation between 
governments to determine relief needs was all that 
would be required, 

Throughout the debates on the subject the United 
States delegation gave assurances of willingness to 
provide relief but took the line that international 
machinery to handle the problem after the cessation 
of UNRRA was unnecessary. The delegation’s view- 
point was that bilateral aid and informal consulta- 
tions would be adequate to solve what it envisaged as 
a short-term problem requiring quick action. 

The Second Committee referred the question of 
relief measures required after UNRRA ceases its 
operation to its Sub-Committee 1, which reported back 
on December 5 that it could make no recommenda- 
tions since it was unable to reach agreement on a 
proposal for action. 

Dr. Ording. chairman of the Sub-Committee, out- 
lined the discussions of his group and explained the 
reasons for its lack of action. 

Despite the great majority in favor of international 
action, the Sub-Committee did not follow the usual 
parliamentary procedure of submitting the question to 
vote, because, as Dr. Ording explained, among the 
members of the minority were two countries—the 
United Kingdom and the United States—who will 
probably be the largest contributors to whatever relief 
scheme is set up, and who opposed international or- 
ganization for relief in 1947, For this reason, the 
majority of the Sub-Committee voted to return the two 
proposals to the plenary Committee. 


Points of agreement 


Dr. Ording listed the points on which there ap- 
peared to be unanimous agreement in the Sub-Com- 
mittee: 

1. Certain countries will need financial assistance in 
1947 to provide for imports of food and other basic 
essentials of life. 

2. This need for assistance may not in all cases be 
entirely met by international institutions and other 
public and agencies available for these 
purposes. 


private 
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Durie the first part of its first session, the Gen- 
eral Assembly established the eleven-member Com- 
mittee on UNRRA. The Second Committee has now 
recommended to the General Assembly that the 
work of this Committee in helping to collect the 
outstanding contributions of UNRRA be continued. 
As of November 21, $11,250,277 in operating ex- 
penses and $806,624 in administrative contributions 
remained unpaid. 

Last March, Representative Sol Bloom of the 
United States was elected chairman and was author- 
ized to carry on the work with which the Committee 
was charged. 

The Committee has had three tasks: 

1. To urge upon Members of the United Nations 
which are also members of UNRRA and which have 
not completed their contributions to UNRRA to do 
so promptly. 

During the period that the Committee has been 
active, $15,518,139 in operating contributions has 
been authorized by UNRRA member governments, 
and $677,266,031 has been made available. In addi- 
tion, $9,445,375 in administrative contributions 
have been made available. 

2. To consult Members of the United Nations 
which have not joined UNRRA as to the possibility 
of their becoming members. 

Five Members of the United Nations were not 
members of UNRRA at the time the Committee was 
formed: Argentina, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Turkey. Only Turkey has since joined 
UNRRA. 


3. In some countries, if such assistance is not pro- 
vided, there will be hunger, starvation and suffering 
during the winter, spring and early summer of next 
year. 

4. All Members of the United Nations should do 
their part in meeting promptly the urgent necessity of 
this residual relief. 

5. Efforts should be made to prevent wasteful dupli- 
cation of these efforts with the help and assistance of 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


Stages of work outlined 

Dr. Ording outlined the four stages of relief work, 
as he saw them, and analyzed the differences between 
the two plans at each stage. He foresaw that there 
would be: (1) fact-finding work as to needs; (2) as- 
sessment of needs on the basis of these facts: (3) ways 
and means to provide contributions to meet the needs, 
and (4) allocation of contributions among the needy 
countries. 
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Accomplishments of Committee on UNRRA 





On March 20, 1946, telegrams for transmittal to 
their governments were sent to the Washington rep- 
resentatives of Argentina, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia 
and Syria, drawing their attention to the General 
Assembly resolution. 


The Argentine Chargé d’Affaires in Washington 
replied stating that it was now too late for his coun- 
try to become a member of UNRRA. However, it 
was stated that this would not prevent Argentina 
from continuing to render aid to the limit of its 
ability, and that direct help amounting to more than 
500,000 tons of wheat has been provided by Argen- 
tina to certain countries, including Finland, Nor- 
way, Greece, France, the Holy See, Italy and 
Luxembourg. Information has been received from 
UNRRA of a contribution from Argentina of 
150,000 tons of wheat, valued at $11,100,000. 

3. To assist in the establishment of the relation- 
ships between UNRRA and the United Nations, 
particularly with regard to the interchange of in- 
formation between the two organizations. 





The Chairman of the Committee held consulta- 
tions with representatives of UNRRA and of the 
United Nations with regard to the establishment of 
relations and interchange of information between 
them, 


As a result of an UNRRA Council resolution, the 
Director-General of UNRRA submitted a compre- 
hensive report to the current session of the General 
Assembly on the economic recovery of the countries 


assisted by UNRRA. 





As regards the first stage, the United States delega- 
tion, supported later by the United Kingdom and 
Brazil, recommended in effect that the office of the 
Secretary-General should act as a clearing house for 
the exchange and circulation of information. The op- 
posite view, as presented in the Danish proposal, was 
that a bare exchange of facts would be insufficient, 
and that they must be assessed by an international 
agency before they could usefully be handed over to 
governments. 





As for the second stage, disagreement centered upon 
the question of whether a common assessment of needs 
would be essential, as recommended in the Danish 
proposal, or could be dispensed with, as in the joint 
United States-United Kingdom-Brazilian proposal. 


As far as contributions are concerned, the joint pro- 
posal, unlike the Danish proposal, did not suggest any 
procedure to secure effective pooling according to 
agreed principles, but did suggest that in order to 









































prevent wasteful duplication of effort, the Secretary- 
General should again act as a clearing house for the 
exchange of information, should facilitate informal 
consultation and should furnish technical assistance if 
requested. 

Dr. Ording commented that this procedure was 
cumbrous and suggested that it might result in seri- 
ous delays if countries have to wait to decide upon 
their contributions until they know the extent of the 
contributions to be made by others. 


As regards the fourth stage—allocation of contribu- 
tions among needy countries—Dr. Ording said that 
here again there were two completely divergent points 
of view; the joint proposal merely recommended “in- 
formal consultation,” whereas the Danish draft sug- 
gested “agreement within an international agency.” 


Recalling the arguments advanced in favor of each 
point of view, Dr. Ording pointed out that, on the one 
hand, it was held that the urgent need which would 
exist in 1947 could best be met through bilateral ac- 
tion, which would be more direct and immediate in its 
results, and on the other hand, it was believed that 
under present circumstances bilateral action in the 
field of relief would have political effects and implica- 
tions detrimental to good will among the United 
Nations. 


The sequel to the Sub-Committee’s failure to pro- 
vide an agreed text was series of negotiations in 
plenary committee which resulted in the draft docu- 
ment now before the General Assembly. It cannot 
properly be called a compromise since the majority 
have. in effect, acceded to the United States position. 
The resolution does not call for international action 
on assessment, collection or distribution of food, but 
only on estimates of needs. 

Mr. La Guardia came forward with a plan calling 
for the technical committee now agreed to. He said 
that he would even go further toward the original 
United States position, if necessary, and stated that he 
was prepared to see the American-British-Brazilian 
proposal accepted if amended to ensure that relief 
granted on a bilateral basis would be “free from 
political consideration,” and that it would be granted 
“when needed and where needed.” 

The greater part of the Committee said that it would 
not accept a relief plan unless its characteristics were 
international. The proposed advisory body appeared 
to satisfy the United States stipulation for bilateral 
action and the joint resolution was accordingly 
amended to incorporate this plan. 

The revised joint draft, when put to the vote, was 
unanimously carried. The resolution is scheduled to 
come before the General Assembly early this week. 


Dr. Carl J. Hambro of Norway, 

Dr. E. N. van Kleffens of the 

Netherlands and Dr. J. G. Guer- 

rero, President of the Interna- 

tional Court of Justice (right to 

left) exchange views in one of 
the committee rooms. 
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Reconstruction of 


Tue urgent, short-range problem of the economic 
reconstruction of devastated areas was the subject ot 
a resolution submitted to the General Assembly last 
week. 

On December 6, the Second Committee unanimously 
approved a resolution on the subject by which, if 
adopted, the General Assembly will: 

1. Approve the Economic and Social Council’s 
general resolution on the reconstruction of devastated 
areas, on the proposed survey of Asia and on continu- 
ing the work in Europe of the Temporary Sub-Com- 
mission on the Reconstruction of Devastated Areas. 

2. Urge Members of the United Nations, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, specialized agencies and 
other inter-governmental organizations concerned to 
take all possible steps which may lead to an early 
solution of the problems of reconstruction. 

3. Direct the Secretary-General to transmit to the 
International Bank the opinion that if the reconstruc- 
tion of devastated areas is not to be unduly delayed, 
the Bank should come into full effective operation as 
soon as possible. 


Devastated Areas 


4. Recommend that the Council and its commis- 
sions consider undertaking as soon as possible a gen- 
eral survey of raw material resources with a view to 
facilitating the reconstruction of devastated areas. 


5. Recommend that, in order to give effective aid 
to the countries devastated by war, the Council at its 
fourth session should give prompt and favorable con- 
sideration to the establishment of economic commis- 
sions for Europe and Asia. 


This resolution had been formulated by a drafting 
sub-committee, which had before it three proposals. 
The sub-committee incorporated parts of all of them 
into the document which the Committee adopted. The 
first had been submitted by those who believed that 
Europe should be considered as an economic unit, and 
therefore that a commission should consider Europe’s 
reconstruction as a whole. The second had empha- 
sized the financial aspects of the problem. The third 
proposal stated that economic reconstruction should 
be considered in conjunction with world-wide eco- 
nomic development. 


Recent United Nations Publications 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY SUPPLEMENT TO THE UNITED NATIONS HANDBOOK. 
information and a complete list of delegations to the present General Assembly; 59 pages; price 25 cents (United States 


Contains general 


currency). 


THE UNITED NATIONS HANDBOOK. General information and a complete list of delegations to the Security 
Council, Military Staff Committee, Atomic Energy Commission, Economic and Social Council, International Court of 
Justice and the Headquarters Commission. This Handbook also lists the entire Secretariat, the Secretariat of the Military 
Staff Committee, and the Registry of the International Court of Justice at The Hague; 108 pages; 50 cents (United 


States currency). 
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PREPARATORY DOCUMENTS CONCERNING THE ADOPTION OF AN IDENTITY AND TRAVEL DOCU- 
MENT FOR REFUGEES COMING WITHIN THE MANDATE OF THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE. 157 


pages; price $2.50 (United States currency). 


These publications are available from United Nations sales agents (see page 46). 
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Complete List of United Nations Publications 


DOCUMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL OR- 
GANIZATION, SAN FRANCISCO 1945. 15 vol- 
umes plus Index (Index now in preparation). 
Volumes not sold separately. English and 
French documents 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
TO THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS (London, 12 No- 
vember 1945). Available in the following 
editions: English, French, Chinese, Russian, 
Spanish 

REPORT OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS. 
SION OF THE UNITED NATIONS (London, 
23 December 1945). Available in the following 
editions: English, French, Chinese, Russian, 
Spanish 

JOURNAL OF THE PREPARATORY COMMIS. 
SION WITH EIGHT SUPPLEMENTS contain- 
ing Summary Records of the Eight Committees 
of the Commission. (Bilinguai—English & 
French) 

JOURNALS OF THE FIRST PART OF THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS. 
SEMBLY. 34 Issues (Bilingual—English & 
French) the set 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY DURING THE FIRST PART OF 
ITS FIRST SESSION. Available in the follow- 
ing editions: Bilingual (English-French), 
Chinese, Russian, Spanish 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS ON THE WORK 
OF THE ORGANIZATION. 30 June, 1946. 
Available in the following editions: English, 
French, Russian, Chinese, Spanish......... each 


TERMS OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS MAN. 
DATES Bilingual (English — French edition) 

REPORT OF THE HEADQUARTERS COM. 
MISSION TO THE SECOND PART OF THE 
FIRST SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS. 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Eng- 
lish Edition 

PRELIMINARY BUDGET ESTIMATES OF 
EXPENDITURE. First Annual Budget 1946 and 
Second Annual Budget 1947. English Edition... 

PROVISIONAL RULES OF PROCEDURE FOR 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Separate English 
and French editions 

JOURNAL OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (18 
January — 10 July 1946) (Bilingual — English 
and French) per copy 


OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE SECURITY 
COUNCIL (since 10 July 1946) (Bilingual — 
English and French) per copy 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 
OF THE SECURITY COUNCIL (Bilingual — 
English and French) : Issues 1, 2, 3 
Issue No. 4 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: REPORT OF THE 
SUB-COMMITTEE ON THE SPANISH QUES. 
TION. Bilingual Edition 
Separate English and French editions. ....each 

JOURNAL OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL. (Bilingual — English and French) 

per copy 

OFFICIAL RECORDS OF THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION (Bilingual — English 
and French) per copy 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE OFFICIAL RECORDS 
OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
(Bilingual-English and French) Issues 1 and 
2 each 

FIRST REPORT OF THE ADVISORY GROUP 
OF EXPERTS ON ADMINISTRATIVE, PER- 
SONNEL AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS 
TO THE SECRETARY-GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS. 30 June, 1946. 158 pp. 
English Edition 

SECOND REPORT OF THE ADVISORY 
GROUP OF EXPERTS ON ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE, PERSONNEL AND BUDGETARY 
QUESTIONS. 19 October 1946. 28 pp. English 
Edition 

FINAL ACTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
HEALTH CONFERENCE HELD IN NEW 
YORK FROM 19 JUNE TO 22 JULY, 1946. 
Separate English and French Editions ....each 

SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL ASPECTS OF 
THE CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 42 
pp. English Edition 

JOURNAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS. Pub- 
lished since 8 October 1946. 5 times weekly 
(6 times weekly during the meetings of the 
General Assembly). (Bilingual-English and 
French). Contains Orders of the Day, agendas 
of meetings, etc. During the General Assembly 
the Journal contains verbatim reports of all 
plenary meetings and summary records of com- 
mittee meetings. By subscription—or per copy .. 

UNITED NATIONS WEEKLY BULLETIN 
published weekly in English and French edi- 
tions. (A Spanish edition to be published 
shortly). Annual subscription $6, price per 


All these publications are available from 


United Nations Sales Agents (see page 46). 
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17 
18 
20 







Continuous 


From 7 May 
” 14 June 
”- 25 July 
= 9 Sept. 
” 23 Oct. 
” 28 Oct. 
”» 19 Nov. 
” 10 Dee. 
~ 10 Dee. 
” 16 Dee. 
*" 16 Dee. 





December 
December 


December 





Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 





Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Headquarters Commission 

Atomic Energy Commission 

UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion 

Committee on Contributions 

General Assembly of the United Nations 

Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board 

UNESCO General Conference 

UNRRA Council—6th session 


Committee of Experts on Postal Matters 


Ist session 


Sixth Plenary Session of the Inter-Governmental Committee on Refugees 


International Committee on Census and Identification of ECITO 


Forthcoming 


Consultative Committee on the Identification of Rolling Stock of ECITO 
Sixth Meeting of the Council of ECITO 


European Central Inland Movements Transportation Meeting 





19 


17 








14 
20 







20 
20 
27 







27 
27 
l 


o 


6 
12 


14 












17 
20 
24 


25 







25 


28 









January 


January 


January 
January 


January 


January 
January 
February 
February 
February 
February 


February 


February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 


February 





Meeting of Governmental Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities 

Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization Preparatory Com- 
mittee 

Economic and Employment Commission 

Social Commission 

Sub-Commission on Economic Reconstruction of Devastated Areas 
(tentative) 

Commission on Human Rights 

Statistical Commission 

South Pacifie Regional Air Navigation Meeting (PICAO) 

Industrial Committee of the ILO on Petroleum Production and Refining 

Population Commission 

Commission on the Status of Women 

Sub-Commission on Economie Reconstruction of Devastated Areas—Far 
East Working Group 

Transport and Communications Commission 

Co-ordination Committee of Economic and Social Council 

Governing Body of the ILO Allocations Committee 

Governing Body of the ILO Staff Questions Committee 

Standing Committee on Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 

Council NGO Committee 

Economic and Social Council—4th session 


Governing Body of the ILO Finance Committee 






Interim Hq. 
Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. or 
Washington 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Washington 
Paris 
Washington 
Interim Hq. 
London 


Brussels 


Brussels 
Paris 


Paris 





Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
(tentative) 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Australia 
Lima 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Geneva 

Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
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